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| Am the Child 


All the world waits for my coming, 

All the world watches with interest to see what I shall become. 
Civilization hangs in the balance 

For what I am, the world of tomorrow will be. 

I am the Child. 

I have come into your world about which I know nothing. 
Why i came I know not. 

How I came I know not. 

I am curious; I am interested, 

I am the Child. 

You hold in your hand my destiny. 

You determine, largely, whether I shall succeed or fail. 
Give me, I pray you, those things that make for happiness. 


Train me, I beg yeu, that I may be a blessing to the world. 


MAMIE JEAN COLE* 


* From Thomas Curtis Clark, compiler, 1,000 Quotable Poems, Harper and 
Brothers, 1937. Reprinted with permission of the publisher. 














_., to further the cause of democratic education... 


ls There an Answer? 










a is back in his overcrowded school; and, with the argument still raging 
over whether he can or can’t read, is anyone asking questions about what he 
should read and why? 

Why do we send Johnny to school in the first place? 

To indoctrinate him in democracy? To teach him to think entirely for himself? 

In this age of technology, should we give Johnny a heavy diet of the sciences or 
fill him with the liberal arts? 

What should the schools accomplish? To what end do we educate our children? 

How are we to solve the problem with which Vice-President Nixon confronted 
the White House Conference on Education—the serious threat posed by the grow- 
ing army of Russian technicians? He stated, 













Between 1950 and 1960, if the present rates of training continue, the Soviet Union will train 
1,200,000 new scientists and engineers and we shall train approximately 900,000 in the United States. 
... As Admiral Rickover has put it so well, “If the crisis in education is not met we will be in 
danger of losing the cold war by default.” 






Should we train more technicians? 
“No,” Bernard Iddings Bell, noted Episcopalian clergyman and educator answers. 


When the Common Man . . . was emancipated, what he needed . . . was an education which would 
enable him to understand that which hitherto only the controlling few had been encouraged to try to 
understand: namely, the nobler and wiser aims of the race, those visions of human greatness . . . 
that dictate the ethical foundations of a sound society. . . . you have nothing new to learn. What you 
are is enough. All you need is for us to help you become more productive technicians, more effective 
artisans. . . . Precisely to the extent that they believe in democracy those who have to do with educa- 
tional policy-making must . . . rescue the Common Man from overabsorption in the servile crafts. . . . 
Otherwise, the Century of the Common Man will end in a worse enslavement of the Common Man 
than any he has ever known before. 









What és the solution? 
On another vital contemporary problem, that of education for “citizenship,” we 
find Wilbur A. Yauch, head of the Department of Education at Northern Illinois 
State College, agreeing, over a span of some twenty-two hundred years, with 
Aristotle. According to Aristotle, ““That which most contributes to the permanence 
of constitutions is the adaptation of education to the form of government. . . . the 















Quotations which appear in this article were selected by the Great Books Foundation as 
part of a series of readings entitled ‘Great Issues in Education.’ These readings form the 
basis for the foundation’s new reading and discussion program (“Great Issues in Edu- 
cation”) now underway in many cities. 
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citizen should be molded to suit the form of government under which he lives” 

Dr. Yauch sees things the same way. ‘“The over-arching objective, the objectiyg 
for which schools primarily exist, is to indoctrinate for democracy.” 

For Bertrand Russell, the English philosopher, such a position is unthinkable 
Children have what he calls ‘“‘rights’’-—rights to have teachers with “reverence” 
who “‘will not think it their duty to mold the young.” 

Russell says, 

Education as a political weapon would not exist if we respected the rights of children. If we respected 
the rights of children, we should educate them so as to give them the knowledge and the mental habits 


for forming independent opinions: but education as a political institution endeavors to form habits ang 
circumscribe knowledge in such a way as to make one set of opinions inevitable. 


John Dewey, sometimes called the father of ‘progressive education,” addresses 
still a third problem, that of learning, in a selection drawn from his book Exper 
ence and Education. 

One thing stands out clearly when education is conceived in terms of experience. Anything which can 


be called a study, whether arithmetic, history, geography, or one of the natural sciences, must be 
derived from materials which at the outset fall within the scope of ordinary life-experience. 


According to Dewey, an area of study must “grow out of the conditions of the 
experience being had in the present.”’ 

Is Dewey’s position sound? 

After concluding a two-year survey of the Fairfield, Connecticut, public schools, 
novelist John Hersey was disturbed by the way this precept had, in practice, com 
tributed to what he calls the “cult of uniformity.” Complaining of an unhealthy 
standardization of teachers’ manuals and children’s textbooks, he writes, 
Teachers have discovered that in learning to read and in understanding what they read, children must 
bring to the printed page their own experiences. Therefore, most texts use children’s experiences that 
may be assumed to have been shared as a basis for teaching. This, in itself, is a tremendous force for 
uniformity. Throughout the reading textbooks of the primary grades, our children build their whole 
structure of reading upon a foundation of uniformity . . . the ideal image . . . of a happy middle class 
family in ever-clean clothes, straight out of the ads in the magazines. 


Touching on another aspect of the same problem, John Amos Comenius, seven 

teenth century Czech educator, holds that the proper way to teach students anything 
is to provide them with plenty of practical applications. 
Whoever has once seen a dissection of the human body will understand and remember the relative 
position of its parts with far greater certainty than if he had . . . never actually seen a disséction per- 
formed. . . . From this a golden rule for teachers may be derived. Everything should, as far as possible, 
be placed before the senses. . .. Men must, as far as it is possible, be taught to become wise by studying 
the heavens, the earth, oaks, and beeches. 


The man considered by many to be the greatest of all Western philosophers, 
Plato, thinks that such a pedagogy is fallacious. According to him, the world of 
changing things which we perceive with our senses is no more real than shadows 
would be to prisoners in a dark cave. The real world, the world on which a man 
must fix his gaze if he is to “act rationally either in public or private life,” is what 
Plato calls the world of “ideas.” Only when the mind has divorced itself from the 
“shadows” presented by the senses, can it apprehend what is genuinely good, true, 
and beautiful. Plato says, 
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In my opinion, that knowledge only which is of being and of the unseen can make the soul look 
upwards, and whether a man gapes at the heavens or blinks on the ground, seeking to learn some par- 
ticular of sense, I would deny that he can learn, for nothing of that sort is matter of science. 


In a fifth area, we find a basic disagreement between a nineteenth century writer, 

Herbert Spencer, and a modern, the philosopher Jacques Maritain. Both are con- 
cerned with properly determining the ultimate goals of education. For Spencer, 
the obvious person to whom we should refer such a matter is the scientist. Not 
only should the scientist determine the aims of the school curriculum, but the 
sciences such as biology, chemistry, and physiology should compose its major ele- 
ments. 
The vice of our educational system is that it neglects the plant for the sake of the flower. . . . Accom- 
plishments, the fine arts, belles-lettres, and all those things which, as we say, constitute the efflorescence 
of civilization, should be wholly subordinate to that knowledge and discipline in which civilization 
rests. . . . The Highest Art of every kind is based upon science. . . . For discipline, as well as for 
guidance, science is of chiefest value. 


Given the primacy of sciences in our own lives, it might be expected that 
Maritain would agree with Spencer. Not so. 


It is obvious that the purely scientific idea of man . . . can neither primarily found, nor primarily guide 
education. . . . The purely scientific idea of man knows only what emerges from the human being in the 
realm of sense observation and measurement. . . . It should be pointed out that if we tried to build 
education on the single pattern of the scientific idea of man . . . we would have a denial or miscon- 
ception of those very realities and values without which education loses all human sense, or becomes 
the training of an animal for the utility of the staté. . . . The fact remains that the complete and integral 
idea of man which is the prerequisite of education can only be a philosophical and religious idea of 
man. 


Is Maritain right, or is Spencer? Surely the educational system of a given com- 
munity will be strongly affected by whichever advice is heeded. 





. a mation should be a shelter where all talents are generously recognized ; 
all forgivable oddities forgiven; all viciousness quietly frustrated, and those 
who lack talent honored for equivaient contributions of graciousness. 

REBECCA WEST 
The Meaning of Treason 





To Further the Cause of 
Democratic Education... 


MARION E. WILES* 


N° ORGANIZED group of professionals is more accountable for guiding and 
guarding progress in education than that group comprised of individuals who 
have been honored and charged with the special responsibility of “rendering um 
selfish service in the cause of education.” Pi Lambda Theta is such an organization, 
Its members as individuals, or collectively as chapters, have not only current powet 
but also potential strength to effect significant improvements in the educational 
pattern of tomorrow. 

To bring about constructive modifications in education, as in other fields, one 
should (1) be aware of progress made during past years; (2) recognize encourag- 
ing trends in educational practices; (3) select the most promising practices as the 
basis of continued growth; (4) be discerning as to the needs of tomorrow; 
(5) sense what will satisfy those unmet needs and how they can best be met; 
(6) plan to reach educational goals of tomorrow by utilizing the most productive 
practices of today; and (7) make appropriate contributions toward the realization 
of significant changes. 

Keeping these steps in mind, let us focus attention on specific areas in which 
educational leaders, including Pi Lambda Thetans, may and should play active 
roles in strengthening forms of democratic education. 


LAY PARTICIPATION IN THE EDUCATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Perhaps no one feature of the evolving educational program has done more to 
guarantee real progress than that of the conscious enlistment of the public to work 
for better schools. Schoolmen themselves were slow to recognize values in lay 
participation in educational activities, except as laymen served on school committees 
or participated in parent-teacher associations. During the past decade, however, 
schoolmen have taken the lead in encouraging lay participation. They realized that 
a good school-community-relations program depends as much on laymen and edu- 
cators working together as on printed communications. To that end, parents and 
other citizens have been (1) invited to serve on advisory committees, (2) asked 
to come into classrooms as resource persons, and (3) invited to take active roles in 
the school-guidance program through systematic parent-teacher conferences. 





& MARION E. WILES is executive assistant to the Superintendent of Great Neck Schools, 
Great Neck, L.I., and a vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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Advisory groups have been named by boards of education to deal with such 
subjects as the school-building programs, adult education, school-sponsored recrea- 
tion, the education of exceptional children, school-community relations, and the 
fiscal policy of a school district. Citizens have been invited to give travelogues, to 
participate in career forums, and to demonstrate special skills in classroom situa- 
tions. Planned parent-teacher conferences have been held in many schools so that 
parents and teacher together may evaluate a child’s growth at stated intervals. Be- 
sides participating in activities initiated by the schools, many independent lay 
groups have been organized in various communities to work for better education. 
Such associations have made many constructive contributions to democratic educa- 
tion, especially when enlisting the co-operation of the educators. 

It is imperative that the support of the public be maintained as patterns of 
education change. Therefore, it is urged that all educators, whether teaching or at 
home, take a prominent part in furthering programs of lay participation in edu- 
cational planning. Many Pi Lambda Thetans withdraw themselves from active 
teaching positions. Today, these individuals, however, need not lose contact with 
education itself. In fact, they can be the very ones to spark educational interest 
and activity on the part of citizens of their respective communities—participation 
that is imperative if we are to have an understanding, enlightened citizenry which 
will appreciate its educational program and support it adequately. 


NEw CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENTS 


Gradual changes in school living are taking place at all levels. Many of these 
changes are still in process and need the continued guidance of those most con- 
cerned—thoughtful educators. A few illustrations will serve to show where Pi 
Lambda Thetans may make definite contributions. 

Probably the most conspicuous change at the elementary-school level is the 
reorganization of special services to the end that the total program for a child may 
be more unified. There was a time when the job of a special music or art teacher 
was to develop a course of study more or less independently of the class, including 
the teacher, and to teach the class regularly on scheduled visits. Although direct 
teaching or working with pupils still has a place in new patterns of today, the 
trend has been for the specialist to become known as a consultant with an ad- 
mittedly service role to the class. Many school systems at present are attempting 
to formulate principles to clarify roles of teachers and of such consultants as the 
school librarian and the home arts, speech, art, industrial art, science, physical 
education, and music teachers. Pi Lambda Thetans working at elementary-school 
levels might well contribute to the thinking not only of what such roles should be 
but also of how new programs can best operate. 

In the interest of better articulation between elementary and secondary levels 
and, more basically, in the interest of providing the best possible program to further 
continued growth on the part of each child, educators have attempted for a genera- 
tion, at least, to smooth the transition between schools having traditionally different 
program structures—one-teacher-to-a-class vs. departmentalized instruction. Perhaps 
the most promising, easily-identified feature developed for this purpose has been 
the “core” or “‘combine-studies” program either throughout or at the beginning of 
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high school. When a pupil moves from an elementary grade into a core program, 
he has fewer teachers, one (or more) of whom can become a key figure among 
guidance personnel. (One of the aspects of a good guidance program is the degree 
to which a child’s characteristics can become well known at each grade level by at 
least one person.) The core program also offers possibilities for providing better 
integrative opportunities for the pupil who can see more easily the relationships 
among various subject-matter fields presented together by the same instructor. As 
yet, the core pattern is not definite nor universal. New ideas for school organization 
to encourage continual growth for pupils must be studied, expressed, and evaluated. 
Eventually, decisions must be reached by keen thinkers as to the best elementary- 
secondary school organization. 

Again, for both the school-employed and at-home educators, there will be in- 
creasing opportunities to enrich the whole field of adult education. Recent research 
has shown that the desire for continued, formal education, recreational pursuits, 
and community service will be on the increase because of changed patterns of 
business and family life which have resulted in more and more leisure time. The 
current, adult-education program with its emphasis on courses in parent and family 
life education, crafts activities, lectures on international relations, studies in invest- 
ments, and projects in community improvement is a far cry from an adult program 
of a few years ago when activities consisted mainly of courses in citizenship for new 
Americans and in elementary education for those minors who had not received a 
rudimentary education. In the interest of enriching lives of adults and society on 
the one hand and in developing a balanced educational program for children, youth, 
and adults on the other, it is vital that educators take an active part in advising 
with respect to adult education. 

Probably no part of the curriculum has received more attention recently than 
that of the education of exceptional children. Nor is there an area where it behooves 
thinking educators to keep more alert and to be ready to guide the making of sound 
suggestions and recommendations as well as to follow them. Present programs for 
the physically-handicapped encourage a maximum amount of integration in regular 
class situations; legislation makes it possible or mandatory for communities to 
organize classes for mentally-retarded children with intelligence quotients of less 
than forty; new programs for the gifted and talented are seen at the experimental 
stage. Public-school classes for emotionally-disturbed children are being established. 
Theoretically, any one of these features can be justified by certain exponents, but 
educators—and parents, too—must keep open minds. None of these features is 
necessarily best for all exceptional children in their respective categories. Most of 
these patterns are transitional. Further experimentation, research, and evaluation 
must be carried on continuously as we proceed to decide on adequate programs for 
all children—including the exceptional. 

With the specific trends that have been indicated, one must not overlook some 
which are less obvious—even general techniques of teaching. For example, the 
value of critical thinking is being recognized more and more, Learners are being 
challenged to face real problems; and they are learning how to solve these problems 
using methods appropriate to their maturity. Every educator must evaluate such 
techniques, always being ready to use the best of the old along with the new. 
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THE SETTING FOR SCHOOL LIVING 


A word about the setting for school living is in order also, since this has been 
modified radically over the past several years. From the box-like, multiple-storied, 
stereotyped brick building, we have moved to the spread-out, low structures (even 
the campus patterns of today)—perhaps the 1950-60 “stereotype.” Competent 
citizens, including educators, must weigh the values of present designs—designs 
which are, admittedly, more functional chiefly because educators are now sitting 
down with architects to plan these facilities for school living. 

One building problem demanding continued study is that of instructional areas 
in the elementary school. To what extent should each classroom be relatively large 
and equipped with many features such as a sink, crafts center, library corner, and 
moveable furniture for flexible use while, at the same time, provision is made in 
the building for a shop, gymnasium, general-purpose room, library, and other 
service areas? Although many feel that the solution is not an “‘either-or” proposi- 
tion, the matter merits study. 

In passing, it might be pointed out that no pedagogical phrase of the current 
decade is a greater misnomer than “the self-contained classroom.” Not one person— 
not even the greatest exponent of the richly-equipped room—believes this. We 
have been pushing out schoolroom walls for years, taking children on field trips, 
and, more recently, encouraging school-camping experiences. 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


As the school population has grown, the demand for teachers has likewise in- 
creased. Actually, demands for teachers have exceeded the growth in pupil popu- 
lation partly because of the recognition of the value of relatively small classes 
so that each child can be effectively guided by the teacher. During the last several 
years, the magnets for inducing workers to go into various fields have been so 
powerful that proportionately fewer college-trained persons have dedicated lives 
to teaching. Perhaps an organization such as Pi Lambda Theta can render no 
greater service to education than to inspire people to want to serve humanity 
through careers in education. There are rewarding opportunities at all levels: 
preschool, elementary, secondary, college, or adult. Recruitment projects might 
well be considered by all organized, professional groups. 

Having reviewed these and other trends and current practices in the light of 
educational goals, may each Pi Lambda Thetan in her sphere of influence make a 
maximum contribution toward the constructive development of the evolving, edu- 
cational pattern. Programs of tomorrow depend on the richness of service today. 
It behooves each person, therefore, to work zealously, untiringly, and unselfishly. 
When the inevitable changes come about, they will then be changes which definitely 
enrich the lives of children, youth, and adults to the end that they, too, may make 
their contributions to a democratic society. 





. to further the cause of democratic education... 


What Should Our Schools 
Accomplish? 


JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR, 


Hy OF THE unexpected side effects of serving as chairman of the subcommittee 
studying the topic “What Should Our Schools Accomplish?” for the White 
House Conference was the volume and variety of mail prompted by the subject, 
Some of this mail the committee itself solicited in order to subject its working 
papers to the critical eyes of laymen and experts holding different, sometimes 
vehemently different, points of view. We thus sought to make sure that our 
presentation of background material was as free of bias as we could make it. 

In addition to this solicited correspondence, I received many letters from in 
dividuals and organizations urging some additional or special emphasis or task 
for our schools. I also received carefully studied recommendations from industrial 
and scientific groups for strengthening the teaching of science. I had letters urging 
more emphasis on high intellectual standards; more attention to the teaching of 
human relations; more heed to remedial reading, character improvement, citizen- 
ship, spiritual education, hand-mindedness, our American heritage, teacher com- 
petence, foreign relations, foreign languages, money management, Asia, self- 
knowledge, and to sundry other fields and subject matter. I received other letters 
urging that the schools limit themselves to the task of teaching the basic intellectual 
skills, usually known as the three R's. 

However various and conflicting the tasks urged upon our schools by my corres 
pondents, several common and compelling notes ran through all the letters—a 
deep-seated commitment to our system of universal education; an almost frighten- 
ing belief in education as a sovereign remedy for all our social problems; and a 
conviction that our educational system, even though it may be the best in the world 
at present, is not nearly good enough for our youth and our society. In this corres 
pondence, I suspect, is to be found a cross section of national thinking and aspita- 
tions for our schools. And, in the diversity of views reflected, there is to be found 
further justification for that great, national town meeting, the White House 
Conference, where our diversities became better understood, our coefficients of 
tolerance established, and our common convictions calibrated. Out of this great 
national discussion and exchange of ideas can come a mighty amplification of out 





© JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR., is president of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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sense of urgency to maintain and augment the excellence of our education. Out of 
it can come a better understanding of the importance of priorities and of the 
necessity for discriminating choices by our school boards, so that we temper our 
prodigality of aims by sobering considerations of quality, social and intellectual 
needs, and achievable goals. 

In preparing for this meeting, the subcommittee on ‘““What Should Our Schools 
Accomplish?”” was governed by these considerations and not by any desire to 
proselytize any point of view other than its conviction that America deserves—and 
can achieve—increasingly better schools and that the strength and progress of our 
, fepublic rest upon the integrity, the freedom, and the excellence of our education. 

It is obviously vital to examine goals. We cannot proceed in any orderly way to 
build, staff, and finance a school until we agree on the job we want the school to 
do. Many misunderstandings can be cleared up before more immediate “practical” 
problems are considered. Too often, school problems are discussed backwards— 
beginning with demanding, day-to-day matters and working back slowly—and per- 
haps never getting to fundamental principles. People who disagree on the funda- 
mental principles cannot easily agree on school budgets or on much of anything else 
connected with education. 

Because of the great importance which I attribute to a discussion of school goals, 
I am surprised by the number of people who apparently think the subject too 
general or too obvious for serious consideration. A discussion of what the schools 
should accomplish, some people apparently feel, can lead only to platitudes and 
pious declarations of “high policy’-—policy so high that it’s clear out of sight. Let’s 
get on with it, these people think—let’s get on to practical matters, like how are 
we going to meet the teachers’ payroll and how can we get a roof over the heads 
of the many new pupils clamoring for admittance to our schools. I must confess that 
I felt a little that way when I was first asked to be chairman of the subcommittee 
studying school goals for the Committee for the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. There was a latent temptation to say, “Look, J know what the schools should try 
to accomplish—just ask me. I don’t have to sit down and talk all this over—I’ve 
known the answers for years.” 

There was also a temptation to assume that most people would agree with the 
way I felt if they only understood it. At least, all good, right-thinking people 
would agree with me, I was tempted to assume. Perhaps I would have a little 
trouble arguing the unenlightened over to my side, but in time that should not 
prove impossible; and those who couldn’t be budged were probably beyond hope 
anyway, I found myself tempted to think. 

When the discussions of our subcommittee got underway, I was impressed, as I 
was by my fan mail, at the number of points of view brought forward on school 
goals; there was much less agreement on what I had regarded as basic assumptions 
than I had expected. And I was also surprised at the clarity and forcefulness of the 
arguments the exponents of other points of view put up. Answers to some of the 
questions they raised were not always easy, or even possible, to find. I found my- 
self re-examining my own position, and I think most of the members of our sub- 
committee suddenly found themselves re-examining their own. Questions which 
had at first seemed simple, even self-evident, soon began to appear complex. The 
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desirability of discussions which make the simple appear complex may be debated, 
but I think it useful to recognize complicated problems as just that. The deceptively 
simple problems often lead to trouble. I know that our discussions have left me 
more tolerant of the struggles many schools have experienced in devising proper 
curriculums. Because of the many meetings our subcommittee had, I find it easier 
to recognize the need for continuing study of school goals. This is an area where 
there are few settled matters, not many assumptions forever beyond debate. 

In discussing school goals, it seems to me that three errors are often made, 
First, there is the temptation to think that a school program which is good for 
one’s own community must be good for all communities. The diversity of educa- 
tion in America is often acknowledged, but it is so great that it is difficult to rec- 
ognize fully. In discussing the question ‘“What Should Our Schools Accomplish?” 
I found it useful to answer some questions one way for rural schools, one way for 
suburban and small-town schools, and one way for large, urban schools. Then I 
tried to find common denominators in my three answers and necessary qualifica- 
tions. There are, of course, other factors than the size of the community which 
must be kept in mind. Regional differences, economic differences, differences in the 
desires of the people—all these things and many others make it impossible to make 
many dogmatic generalities which apply to all communities. 

A second commonly-made error is to think exclusively of one’s own son ofr, 
in a slightly broader sense, of one’s “own kind of people” when planning school 
curriculums. I am struck by the number of presumably intelligent college graduates 
who apparently think that the sole business of American schools is to prepare 
youngsters for college—preferably an Ivy League one. I am equally shocked by 
enthusiasts for other aspects of education who apparently forget that one extremely 
important function of schools 7s to prepare youngsters for college. Certainly we 
must all keep in mind the fact that the needs and ambitions of children vary even 
more than American communities do. Our schools are designed to help all children; 
and the needs of children of different abilities, different backgrounds, and different 
aspirations must constantly be kept in mind when attempting to answer the ques- 
tion “What Should Our Schools Accomplish?’ Because of my work with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, I, of course, am interested in the early 
identification and encouragement of youngsters with scientific ability. I find that 
I must constantly keep reminding myself that, although the education our future 
scientists and engineers get is increasingly important, the education other kinds of 
people get is also important. 

A third common error is to grow so interested in some one aspect of education 
that the need to devise a balanced program for the students is forgotten. To many 
people, education for citizenship is of overriding importance. Others feel strongly 
that better facilities for handicapped children are needed or that more attention 
must be given to the gifted. Too many college professors think of the high school 
only in terms of its responsibility to prepare students to do well in the freshman 
subjects taught by them. All these are, of course, worthy goals. The question we 
must constantly keep in mind is, what is the whole list of things the schools should 
attempt to accomplish—and how do our own particular interests fit into that list? 
If we forget that our own particular interests can be only a part of a school’s objec- 
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tives, it is difficult for us to maintain a necessary sense of proportion—and with- 
out that, no one can be of much help to the schools. 

This necessity for thinking of the whole list of things schools should attempt 
to do brings us hard up against the thorny question of priorities in education. It 
is easy to prove that almost any kind of instruction is at least potentially helpful 
to students—that is one reason why the curriculums of schools and colleges seem 
to have, like a perfect gas, an infinite capacity for expansion. Most people agree 
that a sound, general education is necessary. Citizenship is important. So is a better 
understanding of international affairs. There is often a real need for specialized, 
vocational training. In an age when people apparently are going to have more and 
more leisure time, a fairly plausible case can be made for studying avocations as 
well as vocations. Some physical exercise is necessary to young people. No one can 
examine the statistics concerning automobile accidents without feeling sympathetic 
toward those who want schools to teach safe driving. So the list of school objec- 
tives proliferates almost endlessly; there is always more to be done; and it is difficult 
to say that almost any course of instruction is unnecessary. 

The question we must ask ourselves is not whether this course or that course of 
instruction has any good in it. We must ask ourselves what school objectives are 
the most important for a given community. For there are limits to what the schools 
can attempt. There are limits of money; and, even if these can be completely over- 
come, the student’s time is limited. Schools can’t attempt to offer students every 
useful kind of instruction in the world. Instead, school administrators must help 
each student use most advantageously whatever years he has for education. Time is 
the most precious ingredient of all in education. The average student has only a 
few pennies of time to spend on education, and he can’t buy everything in the 
store. It is up to his elders to help him spend his time as wisely as possible—to 
purchase not just a lot of little, educational trinkets but something which will sus- 
tain him all his life. In discussing the question of what our schools should accom- 
plish, let us never forget the preciousness of the student’s time. As long as we 
remain fully appreciative of that, I believe we will find ourselves thinking in terms 
of educational priorities, rather than in terms of omnibus lists—of excellence, 
rather than coverage. 

This business of priorities is all the more complex because of the fact that edu- 
cation has not one purpose but several. To the question, ““What should the schools 
accomplish?” it is not unreasonable to add, ‘‘For what?” For the individual, for the 
community, or for the nation? In nazi and communistic societies, there isn’t much 
doubt about that question—their schools are arranged to shape youth to the needs 
of the state. It is, of course, a tradition in our own country to consider the individual 
paramount; we would not think of subordinating the educational desires of an 
individual to the needs of the state. Freedom to get the kind of education one 
wants for one’s children, and for the older students to get the kind of education 
they want for themselves, is perhaps as important to us as freedom of speech or 
freedom of press. The only restraints on that freedom are the need for a student 
to have ability commensurate with his ambitions and some way of paying his edu- 
cational expenses if he is not in a public school. Freedom always breeds diversity— 
that is the chief reason why one community’s public schools are often very different 
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from another’s. I am sure that we all agree on at least one thing our schools should 
accomplish—the preservation of freedom of education. We insist upon keeping 
this freedom even if some of the tidy advantages inherent in standardization mus 
be foregone; we are all well aware that standardization and freedom rarely go 
together. And we cling to this freedom for the individual even though it looks 
at times as though the welfare of the nation were suffering from it. For instance 
we need science teachers in the schools today even more desperately than we need 
other kinds of teachers, but there is no way we can impress students into programs 
which would prepare them to be science teachers. We have a vicious circle here~ 
without science teachers, it is hard to offer programs to enable students to specialize 
in enough science to become science teachers. In an age when science is essential 
to our safety and our economic welfare, it might be argued that a shortage of science 
teachers and of scientists and engineers is a clear and present danger to the nation, 
I, for one, am convinced that it is just that. I am also convinced, however, that the 
American system of finding voluntary ways to meet such crises is better than coer 
cive methods. I have faith that, if we provide everyone with the kind of education 
he wants and do it well (subject only to the limits of the student’s ability), the 
nation will have all the skills it needs. A boy who wants to study science, who will 
make personal sacrifices to study it, is far more likely to turn into a good scientist 
than one who has to be persuaded to study it. The American system of granting 
complete freedom of choice in education, and of placing the desires of the indé- 
vidual above all considerations, will, in the long run, be best for this nation. 

This does not mean, however, that our system of emphasizing individual needs 
is free of distortions, poor guidance, and failures to help individuals gain an ade 
quate understanding of the range of choices available in our society. Most respon 
sible individuals want to meet the needs of their country, and the desires of im 
dividuals often coincide with the needs of the society, provided they have good 
ways of learning what these needs are. Personal opportunities are often created by 
national needs—the national shortage of engineers has led to good jobs for young 
engineers and, as a consequence, can bring about an increase in the number of stu- 
dents seeking training as engineers. It is my hope that, as the need for teachers of all 
kinds—and science teachers in particular—grows more acute, teaching jobs will be 
made more attractive in all possible ways, and the shortage will be met in a way 
natural to our society. One objective of the schools certainly is to provide the skills 
our nation needs both in peacetime and in war, and there is no inherent confli¢ 
between that and providing free rein for individual desires. 

A short time ago, a group of scientists was discussing the quality of advanced 
education in the sciences in the United States. One of them, a distinguished Nobel 
prize physicist, observed that it was his judgment that we now have some of the 
strongest graduate schools of science in the world but that it was his fear that they 
might not be the strongest ten years from now. This reflection points up our if 
mediate national problem with respect to our over-all system of education. Are we 
doing the things in all fields of education today which not only will keep Ameria 
competitively strong but which will meet the needs of our society in the yeafs 
ahead? We should keep this broad question before us as we search our minds about 
the aims and goals of our schools. 
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Aspects ot Communism 
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SS is greatly feared in this country. But how many people know just 
what communism is—just what they are fighting against and just what they 
fear? The popular confusion results from a lack of definition, i.e., between Marxian 
communism and Stalin’s communism, between communism in its philosophical 
doctrine and in its actual practice. Even in practice, the proponents of Soviet com- 
munism in their battle against Western democracy and/or capitalism have taken 
recognition of the fact that a society or country must adopt a concept to its customs 
if the philosophy is to become an indigenous part of the culture. In their attempts to 
sell communism, the Soviets have given recognition to the fact that government is 
a product of the heritage, traditions, and customs of the people. Upon recognition 
of this, the Soviets have modified and changed communist practice in order that 
it might appeal to all. This accounts for the difficulty of a definition of communism, 
of discrepancies from country to country, and of discrepancies from original doc- 
trine. It is imperative that we understand why communism holds an appeal to 
these countries. 

Personally, I see no reason why communism should have any appeal in the 
United States or in any other really free country where the people are able to take 
part in their government and can see a hope of shaping that government to their 
own needs. The areas of the world where communism has the real appeal are the 
areas of the world where people are miserable and where promises actually are 
the only things they have to live on. If you have nothing but misery in your life 
and somebody offers you an attractive promise, you are going to grasp it because 
it is all you have that makes it worth while going on from day to day in misery. 

I think it is important, however, for us—because we have become the leaders of 
the free world—to have more knowledge about communism and far less fear. We 
should understand what it means. We should, if possible, learn to recognize the 
words and the phrases that come up, over and over again in any communist 
pfesentation, and we should know the beliefs and methods of Communists, The 
basic thing for us to know is that the Communist believes that the day will come 
when the world will be involved in a revolution in which the proletariat will 
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succumb, capitalism will collapse, and the Marxian ideal of a communist state 
will rise. 

Observers in the Western world have been thrown into perplexity as a result of 
the peace move or ‘new look” in communist diplomacy. An evidence of this js 
demonstrated by the communist ambassadors in the United Nations who haye 
become very agreeable. There is speculation about new hopes in diplomatic dealings 
because of this apparent co-operation. But let us not be fooled by this sudden 
surface change. It doesn’t mean that the objectives of the Communists have changed 
at all because they haven't. It is merely a change in method—a change from a mil 
tant offensive to a battle of the minds. You may ask why this change has occurred, 
I think there are two factors that we must understand before we can understand 
the change. One is that our President did a very wonderful thing for us at the first 
Geneva Conference. Communist propaganda had said that they did not want war— 
they were not the warmongers—we were the warmongers. We, the United States, 
were building up military strength, and, undoubtedly, we would use that military 
strength. This was the communist propaganda line against the United States. This 
was repeated and repeated until representatives of a number of countries began to 
believe the propaganda. We were building up military strength. Perhaps we did 
mean to have a nuclear war, and a good many nations were very jittery about our 
intentions. But, by his sincerity at Geneva, I think the President convinced the un- 
certain ones that we are not warmongers; that we did not want war; that we had 
built up military strength and honestly meant not to use it, but we felt we could 
ill afford not to have the advantage over the Communists if it was possible. In 
doing that, I think he really persuaded even the Communists. And so, one factor 
in the changed look might be the fact that the Communists have begun to havea 
little confidence that perhaps we don’t mean to bring on a nuclear war. There isa 
growing realization on both sides that a nuclear war would probably mean 
annihilation in a matter of seconds. 

Possibly another factor in this changed look is that the knowledge of the Com- 
munists about the development of atomic uses is as great as that of the United 
States. They do not have as large a stock-pile of atomic weapons as the United 
States, but they probably have the ability to produce just as quickly. The United 
States and the Communists are equally aware of the outcome and significance of 
this knowledge and ability: that, in another year or two, our ability and our know- 
edge of how to destroy will be so perfected that no nation will dare to go to wat 
because they will know that it means self-destruction as well as destruction of am 
enemy. This, too, is probably one of the factors in the new look, but again this 
awareness does not change the ultimate objectives of communism. In light of these 
factors and of the change in the communist approach, the Western world is faced 
with a new problem: how to meet the communist situation in the world. Whereas, 
before, there was a concentration upon building a military strength to meet the 
threat, it now appears that the problem will not be resolved on a military basis. 

How is this problem going to be met? The question in one area of conflict—the 
military—has been met. The battle is now for men’s minds and hearts, and it will 
be a universal battle because the objective has not changed. Because of these chang: 
ing factors, the conflict has been transformed into a different form. To combat this 
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situation, therefore, it is important that we understand just what communism means 
to peoples in other parts of the world. In addition to understanding the reason for 
the appeal of communism, we must also understand the peoples of other countries. 

Why is it that nations in Asia are less afraid of communism than we are? One 
reason is that, in almost all educated circles, communism has been studied just as 
any other philosophy is studied. It is thought of as a theory, not necessarily to be 
accepted and to be lived by, but a doctrine merely to be investigated and understood 
as a theory. I didn’t understand this when I first went to India, where the Prime 
Minister asked if I would speak in a great many of the universities. I was sur- 
prised to find that I was scheduled for so many, and finally he explained to me. 

“I, personally,’ Mr. Nehru said, “do not believe that communism will ever 
have a real hold on our people because we consider it in opposition to the Hindu 
religion, but our rise in the communist vote has come in our universities and we, 
therefore, would like you to speak in our universities.” 

The fact that this theory should be accepted by the educated circles is under- 
standable. We can look at our own history for a similar example. There was a time 
in this country, in the depression years, when young people were coming out of 
schools—colleges and universities—and were unable to find jobs. They had the 
tools with which to work, the tools which they thought were going to make them 
useful and productive citizens. Employment was very difficult to obtain, and many 
of these people who were the most intelligent turned to the study of other ways of 
government because they felt democracy had failed them. 

This didn’t last because we met our difficulties, and opportunities opened up 
again. But that is not what India is suffering from. India doesn’t have enough 
industrialization to give jobs to its college graduates. It has inherited from the 
British a British form of education. This was a wonderful thing when the British 
were using the Indian college graduates in the Indian Civil Service. Then, a liberal 
education as opposed to specialization was valuable, and the jobs were there. This 
type of education not supplemented by specialized training does not prepare its 
people for positions in a growing, industrial society. What is needed in India now 
are agricultural chemists, engineers—practically-trained people who can assist and 
strengthen the new developments in the country. Before, there were so many 
people—three hundred and sixty million—that working with their hands was 
something left for people without education. But, today, India wants educated 
people who also have specialized training. The happiest young people I saw in 
India were the young people who had willingly gone out of the colleges and uni- 
Versities and agreed to take very hard training for which the Ford Foundation paid 
(but which was conducted by Indians) which would prepare them to work in the 
villages. Eighty per cent of the people of India live in villages, and 80 per cent of 
them are hungry. They need better methods of farming; they need to learn to read 
and write because only 10 per cent of the people in the major part of India, when 
India gained its freedom, could read and write. 

When the people vote in India, they vote with colored sticks. Nehru did a 
wonderful job of education, and the people went in great numbers to vote because 
he said, “This is the first and primary responsibility.” They went on a three-days 
trek through the jungle to cast their first ballots. But they had to vote with colored 
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sticks because they could not read nor write. And so, these youngsters who have vol- 
unteered to learn how to work in the fields; to give people aid in improving their 
agriculture; and, then, in the evening, to gather the men in the little square and 
teach them to read and write—they have a job, and they are much happier. But the 
others who can’t find work (industry is not yet sufficiently developed) are the 
ones who communist propaganda was capturing because they had learned the philos- 
ophy, the pure philosophy, of communism. Most of the Asiatic nations learn it 
that way; and we had better realize that, to a great many people in the world, com- 
munism—real, perfect communism— is something that you don’t attain easily. 

You will laugh, I think, but when I asked Tito—who is generally looked upon as 
having a communist country and who is certainly a well-trained Communist— 
whether his country was a real communist country, he said to me, ‘Oh, no, we're far 
from having mastered communism. We're just taking the first steps and are trying 
to develop a socialist state. It will be years before real communism will come about, 
least of all does it exist in the Soviet Union.” 

I smiled and said, ““Well, what do you think exists in the Soviet Union?” 

He said, “State capitalism and an imperialistic state.” 

I smiled again and said, ‘Well, perhaps that is true. But then, would you please 
define for me communism as you see it?” 

He said, “Oh, it will take years because people will have to cease to be greedy and 
they will have to be willing to see each individual receive according to his needs 
from communal production.” 

And I said, “Well, I know only one place in the world where communism is 
actually in existence.” 

He looked at me and said, ‘“There is no place in the world where that is actually 
in existence.” 

And I said, “Oh, yes, one place, but the people lived in small groups on bought 
land which they cleared off. It was malaria infested and people died, but the children 
were left who had to be protected and so the communal pattern was set. They did 
develop communal production and gave to people according to their needs.” 

In many places today, even in those small groups, the situation is changing be 
cause the people happen to live in a land where all boys and girls have to go into 
the army at the age of eighteen. So the man who was the head of the oldest com- 
munity said to me, ‘They do not all come back. Enough have come back so far to 
keep our community going but sometimes personal ambition over-rides community 
ambition and they do not all come back.”’ 

Sv you see the idea of what Mr. Tito calls ‘perfect communism.” And make no 
mistake—Mr. Tito is himself a well-trained, practical Communist. He learned his 
theory of communism while he was in prison in Germany from a very wise, old 
gentleman who is now in his government. The practice of communism he learned 
later in the Soviet Union under Stalin. Tito is a dictator who loves his power. He is 
also a clever man, and I think he has studied his own people. He knows that the 
same thing that could be done with the Russian peasants, who had never known any 
freedom at all nor had any opportunity for education, could not be done with people 
who had fought for their liberty over and over and over again. 

He is a dictator; and his country, while I think that it has (in certain ways pet 
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haps) a different aspect from the Soviet Union, is still a communist country of much 
the same type as the Soviet Union at the present time. Certain freedoms are allowed, 
but they are very limited freedoms; and they are allowed only where it seems essential. 
It is important for us to realize that this theory of communism, as given by Tito, 
is a theory that has been taught in all the Asiatic countries. So, when Asiatics think 
of it purely—not as a thing that they actually are seeing in practice, but as a theory 
—they are not particularly afraid, because too many of them have been meeting 
conditions that have made their lives miserable. These people must see that some- 
thing else is giving them more than the promises that come to them from com- 
munism. 

You and I have never before in our lives felt that we had any real need to sell 
our idea of democracy anywhere else in the world. We have been so busy develop- 
ing our own country that we haven’t really taken much time to have our people 
know and understand what conditions are throughout the world; what other 
peoples’ religions are; what their customs and habits are; what they live by and how 
they live. Suddenly, we of the free world find it is important that we should under- 
stand the people whom we want to win and whom we want to have on our side if 
we are to meet this new form of communist conflict. 

Being afraid of something is not going to make you really understand it, and it 
is not going to make you win the battle for men’s minds and hearts. What we need 
is a real conviction of the value of the thing we have to sell and a knowledge of how 
to make it actually live for the people throughout the world. There are many ways 
today in which we can do this. In our country, we paint the picture for the world 
of what it means to live under a representative form of government—a form of 
government where the people choose their representatives; where the people take 
part in their government; where the people have the ultimate voice in what their 
government is to be; and where we are an example of a democratic way of life 
with equality and justice for all. We paint that picture for the world; and, since 
nothing human is perfect, our picture is not perfect. When these imperfections 
appear, they harm our cause in the world as a whole. In Tokyo, by talking at the 
universities there, I learned more than I had known the year before in India. 
And I really understood at last that it was the theory of communism that these 
people believed. It was the theory that was giving them hope for an answer to 
their problems. It was evident that we have to show what the real communism, as it 
has developed in the Soviet Union, means. In addition, we have to show that 
what we believe in and what we live by (though it may not be perfect) is a real thing 
which we feel could grow into the best way for people to live, throughout the 
world. 

When I was in Tokyo, an incident occurred in the United States which illustrates 
what I mean about painting the picture of our way of life. Our communications are 
so good that whatever happens here is known throughout the world almost as soon 
as it happens. What in the United States might appear in a couple of paragraphs on 
the inside page of a paper might, in a paper in Japan, appear under a banner head- 
line across the whole front page because the editors are looking at that incident 
through the eyes of Asiatics. Remember, too, that two-thirds of the people of the 
world are colored people; we are a minority—the white people of the world. So, 
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suddenly, you find yourself in Japan looking at what happens in your own country 
through the eyes of the Japanese. This little incident you may not even know about, 
It happened in Houston, Texas. The Indian ambassador with his aide sat down to 
eat in the dining room of the airport. The airport manager thought they were 
colored; and, because in Texas they do not treat every American citizen equally, the 
airport manager invited the Indian ambassador and his aide—without any knowl 
edge of who they were—to go and sit in the segregated dining room. Well, Mr, 
Dulles apologized immediately, but the apology made no impression upon the 
Asiatic people. Wherever I went—I went from there to Hong Kong, the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, and Bangkok (for a meeting of the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations )—I was asked the question, “Is that what you call democ 
racy in the United States?”’ And, believe me, that is not a comfortable question to 
answer in the Asiatic areas of the world. This illustrates the fact that one person 
can undo years of effort to build up good will in an area of the world where we 
need good will if our leadership is going to count. 

That these prejudices exist in the United States cannot be denied. Not only is 
this intolerance incompatible with democracy, but it also does much to defeat our 
cause of the verbal conflict against communism in other countries. This lack of under- 
standing in our country—if not corrected—can and will have widespread effects 
upon our cause of enlightening the world to the Western way as opposed to the 
communist promises. As teachers, you can do a great deal to correct the condition, 
You have a great opportunity because you begin with the children before many 
prejudices have come to them. You can begin at that level to teach what the world 
is like—to imbue the children with an understanding of their own way of life and 
with an appreciation and understanding of others. It is a good time to begin, be 
cause (from then on) their interest can grow as they see what it means actually to 
be painting at home the picture of the thing you want the world to join us in pre 
serving. Now, of course, as we send more and more people out into the world, what 
they have learned at home is of real importance. Today, we are sending young 
people into business, into governmental agencies of all kinds, and into the army. 
Most of them are totally unprepared to live in the countries where they are sent. 
They really do not know nor understand communism, because there has been feat 
about communism here and people haven't tried, really, to understand it. 

Communism, as developed in the Soviet Union, is slavery of the mind and of the 
body. But, unless you understand what the difference is between the theory that 
has been learned in many areas of the world and the actual practice as developed 
in the Soviet Union, you are not well equipped to fight communism as you go 
throughout the world. There are other factors that we need to understand. There 
is misery in Africa and Asia; and, therefore, any promise is appealing. What we 
have to do is paint the picture here, then help the people there change their stand- 
ards of living and see hope in that change. We have to realize that there are areas 
in the world where there are strong communist parties. Why do you suppose some 
countries have strong communist parties? The real reason is that their industrialists 
have never really made any reforms. To be sure, social security laws have beet 
passed that are considered advanced. But where you don’t pay people a living wage, 
you don’t advance the dignity of man. You may make it possible for men to live; 
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and men are not going to want to have a social security law changed if that is the 
only means they see for making a living. However, subsistence from the govern- 
ment through social security is not quite the same as earning one’s own living. 
In the areas where no reforms have come from industry or to the farm population, 
the rise in the Communist Party is great. This is a great factor in the growing 
strength of the communist unions which are largely subsidized from the Soviet 
Union. They also become strong because there are real grievances that are not being 
met, and the unions seem to be the only instruments through which the people can 
work. 

We must study these things, we must understand them, and we must realize 
that human beings can no longer be treated as commodities. The time has passed 
when we can think about human beings as people without rights. We, who lead 
the world, need to study this carefully. It is a tragedy, I think, to find that some of 
our very finest organizations are so frightened that they are not willing to allow 
understanding to grow. To fight this in the world, we must have real understand- 
ing. We must have knowledge that we have never before tried to gain because we 
didn’t need it. 

There is one interesting fact that I think you might look into. You remember 
that there were twenty-three boys who decided to stay in China rather than return 
to the United States, at the time of the Korean fighting. Later, some of them de- 
cided to come back to this country. A writer was sent to study the backgrounds of 
these young people, and she found that only two of them had had much of any 
opportunity for education. The fifth grade was about as far as most of them had 
gone in school. All of them had had unhappy childhoods. They had felt that going 
into the army was an escape from the life into which they couldn't fit. Almost all 
of the parents, when they were asked, ““How could your son become a Commu- 
nist?” said, ““We don’t understand how that is possible—he never heard the word 
‘communist’.”’ 

Well, that is just why it was possible. You can be convinced by promises if you 
have never been told what those promises would be and have no idea of what 
actually the practice of communism has become. 

It is important to realize that we are engaged in a battle. You, as teachers, are 
important people and are going to have to fight that battle. If we were to be de- 
stroyed in a nuclear war, we would not have to fight, for the struggle would be over 
so quickly. But, if we are not destroyed, we are going to have to fight for a great 
many years. And we will win only if we fight intelligently. We must teach the 
children of the free world why they have something so precious in democracy that 
they must understand it and they must fight for it as an important part of their 
future. They must be able to tell people what it is that they believe in. In every 
community, they must so live to show that, in spite of failures here and there, this 
belief is gaining ground and there is real equality—real dignity for man—growing 
in the leading, free countries of the world. 

I think helping children to this realization is a great responsibility. To do this, 
it is important to know the world aspects of communism. It is important to think 
of people as people always. Surely, there are differences of development in peoples 
in different parts of the world, but those differences have come because of geo- 
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graphic reasons—because of opportunity denied. The world is constantly becoming 
a smaller neighborhood. On a visit to Oak Ridge, Tennessee, I was given an im 
dication of what we might expect with the peacetime development of atomic en 
ergy. For example, right now, I was told, scientists could so increase the speed of 
travel that we could be in the heart of Africa or the heart of Asia as quickly as 
we now fly from New York to Chicago. Do you realize what that means in the 
changing of the size of the world? Our neighborhoods are going to be very small, 
very soon. We are going to find the atomic age suddenly affecting people who, up 
to this time, have plowed with a crooked stick. 

How do you help people cross ten centuries as rapidly as possible to meet the chal- 
lenge of the atomic age? That is one thing the children you teach will have to learn, 
What is the technique? How is it done? How much do we really know about what 
our job is going to be? 

The children whom you teach are going to live in a world of more rapid social 
and cultural change than even we have known. It is important that they should be 
prepared to meet this responsibility. Unless, throughout the world, we recognize 
the dignity of every human personality, the value of every human being, the right 
of equality of opportunity, and the right to development, then it might well be 
that communism would win over the thing that we believe in and that we hold 
dear. What the future world will be depends very largely on teachers. So, I wish 
for you courage and curiosity and the ability to stick to a job that sometimes will 
look hopeless. I wish for you the vision and the stamina to work in the most in- 
teresting and complex period in which anyone has ever had the opportunity to work. 
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To Stimulate Research... 


GLADYS H. WATSON*® 


. “encouraging gradate work and stimulating research” is one of the means 
by which the stated purpose of Pi Lambda Theta may be accomplished. Research is 
the foundation upon which all the other methods for attaining that purpose rest. 
How can we, for instance, carry out the purpose by “. . . working actively to further 
the cause of democratic education” unless we know which methods advance and 
which hinder that cause? How accomplish the purpose by “. . . encouraging inter- 
cultural understandings” unless we know what cause the misunderstandings and 
what are the best ways of encouraging greater understandings? So with each of the 
other means of attaining the purpose. We need to know what we are really ac- 
complishing not just what we hope we are achieving. We need to understand the 
basic causes of our difficulties before we can remedy them. Constantly, we need to 
re-examine what we are doing, to look at it with critical eyes lest we find ourselves 
by the means we use defeating our own long-range purpose. 

Aware as we are of the need for research, how shall we stimulate it? It is so much 
easier to sit back, to let someone else do the work, and to accept their findings 
rather uncritically than do research ourselves. It is so much more peaceful to do our 
work in the same old way, so immersed in it that we have little time or incentive 
to examine it carefully. To stimulate means to stir up, to rouse to action, to spur 
on. One of the oldest ways to arouse to action is to offer a reward. At the last 
Biennial Council, it was voted to allocate funds for three fellowships to be awarded 
for proposals for research. Examination of the applications indicated that the im- 
mediate effect of the awards was to facilitate rather than to stimulate research. On 
the whole, the proposals submitted were for projects which the applicants planned 
to carry out whether or not they received an award. Many of them were interesting 
proposals; most of them well worth carrying out. But they did not originate be- 
cause of the announcement of the awards. The fellowship money would have made 
it easier for the applicant to carry out her project—in most cases would have 
shortened the time necessary for collecting and interpreting the data. But the 
impetus came from within the individual, was present before she ever heard of the 
fellowships, and grew out of her background and experience and not out of hope 
for a specific reward. This is probably true of all the scholarship and fellowship 
plans. The Ford Foundation, the Fulbright, the AAUW, the Science Foundation 
Fellowships—all seem designed to assist people to investigate problems about 





® GLADYS H. WATSON is assistant professor in the Personnel Department (Office 
of the Dean of Students) in Brooklyn College, New York City. She is chairman of 
the Pi Lambda Theta Fellowship Awards Committee, 1955-57. 
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which they have already developed a curiosity. 

Although the immediate effect of offering scholarships for research activity may 
be facilitation rather than stimulation, there is little doubt that, in the long rug, 
such rewards are useful in inspiring research activity. The possibility that there 
may be help to carry out a project encourages one to think realistically about it 
rather than to dismiss it as impracticable. Realistic thinking causes one to become 
excited about the potential value of the study—then to look actively for the means 
of carrying it out. No matter how important the problem, if the individual who is 
interested in it has neither the time nor the money to study it, nothing is likely to 
be done. Colleges and universities recognize this when they relieve a teacher of 
some of his teaching duties so that he may have more time for his studies. The 
award of a grant large enough to permit a person to devote all of his time fora 
year to study is no small matter. The existence of such awards serves to release en- 
thusiasm that would otherwise remain dormant. 

Another method of instigating research that has found favor for many years is 
the apprentice system. This is the basis of many graduate and some undergraduate 
courses. The student works with the teacher in planning projects, collecting data, 
and analyzing the results. Sometimes, the student projects are a part of an over-all 
plan which the teacher has elaborated. He may set the individual student problem, 
determine the kind of data that should be gathered, and take an active part in the 
interpretation. For students who already enjoy this kind of endeavor, this is an 
excellent training method. Few undergraduates would elect such a course unless 
they were really interested in learning research skills. At the graduate level, there 
will be some who are really interested in research; and there will be others who 
want the degree but do not plan to continue their studies, once the reward is in 
hand. Few of this last group are roused to interest in experimentation and analysis 
by this process. 

For those who are fortunate enough to work in centers where research is con- 
stantly going on, there is the spur which comes from conversation, interchange of 
ideas, and the contagion of enthusiasm. For many, such direct stimulation is im 
possible. They must rely on published reports. One of the more fruitful ways of 
kindling imaginative ideas seems to be to read widely—not the digests, but the full 
reports of work that others are engaged in or have completed. The questions they 
ask remind the reader of half-forgotten questions that he has wondered about; the 
methods they use awaken interest in using similar or different methods to demon 
strate the truth or falsity of their conclusions; the unanswered questions open new 
areas for further investigation. The very fact that someone has thought it worth 
while to stop and look closely at situations like those we know best may provoke 
us to see problems whiere before we saw only routine, to wonder whether there are 
ways of improving time-honored habits. Especially productive of this kind of 
thinking is a report which includes a number of experiments devised to solve the 
same problem. Better Utilization of College Teaching Resources is such a repott. 
An account which includes a section devoted to areas which still need to be studied, 
questions for which nobody has collected the available data, can be very provoce 


* Better Utilization of College Teaching Resources (New York: Fund for Advancement of Edu 
cation, October, 1956). 
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tive. Such a report is How Fare American Women?* This not only lists studies in 
progress but devotes nine pages to a description of areas in which more adequate 
data are needed. This kind of reading can perhaps be most helpful to those who 
are somewhat isolated, but cross-fertilization of ideas is important to all of us. We 
need to be pricked a bit, to be reawakened to the challenge that the too-well-known 
task can represent. 

In all that has been said, the underlying assumption has been that, if an indi- 
vidual can once be aroused to undertake some study, he thenceforth becomes self- 
activating, will continue to look for projects, and will carry them out. For some, 
this seems to be true; for others, not. What makes the difference? Is it a difference 
in personality organization, an inborn difference, or a difference in educational ex- 
perience? 

The dictionary defines research as “‘a continued careful inquiry into a subject in 
order to discover facts and principles; a searching investigation.” It is an activity 
which requires, first of all, curiosity, an attitude of wonder about the world and 
all that is in it; second, patience, the careful accumulation of data, the sorting out 
of the relevant from the irrelevant; and third, the ability to look at the data and 
see what they mean, to formulate the underlying principle. In this sense, the pre- 
school child is a researcher par excellence. The whole wide world is a wonder to 
him; his life is one unending question. He is tireless in the collecting of data. 
Watch him observe an anthill or try to solve an engineering problem in his block- 
building. Try to answer his questions. He is forever making generalizations. To 
be sure, the principles he formulates may be in error because of the inaccuracy or 
the paucity of his data, but this has happened even to physicists whose theories 
change from time to time as they discover new facts. How does the child lose his 
zest for finding out—his seeking, questioning attitude? How is it possible that a 
college teacher speaking of the gifted student can say, ‘‘He will often come to col- 
lege devoid of intellectual interest and guided only by economic considerations or a 
parental push.”” Dr. Bergethon gives his own answer, “Early school curriculum 
ctipples some of the most gifted and able and prevents their full intellectual 
gtowth.”’* (Note: Do we simply accept or deny this, or is it a subject for sustained 
and professional research? ) 

What happens to the problem-solving attempts of the child as he progresses 
through our schools and colleges? Are they encouraged or thwarted? Have we 
tended to be overly critical of his efforts, demanding that he produce a masterpiece 
or nothing? Have we built such an awe-inspiring wall around the concept of re- 
search that many a teachet or worker feels that looking for an answer to what 
seems to be a simple problem does not justify the time and effort involved? 

W. H. Auden comments on the great value to him of discovering early in his 
life an anthology in which “official” and “unofficial” poetry were juxtaposed. “‘It 
taught me at the start that poetry does not have to be great or even serious to be 
good, that one does not have to be ashamed of moods in which one feels:no de- 


* How Fare American Women? (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, May, 1956), 
pp. 42-53. 

*K. R. Bergethon, “The Gifted Student,” Current Issues in Higher Education (National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education, 1956), pp. 64-79. 
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sire whatever to read The Divine Comedy.”"* Do we need to do something of this 
kind for research, letting students feel and understand that there are many kinds 
of research, that there are still many things which we do not know and do no 
understand, that each verified fact (no matter how small) has its place where it 
fits into the huge jigsaw puzzle of human knowledge and understanding? 

In order to break down the inhibitions raised by years of critical teaching, bus 
iness research departments have invented the technique known as “‘brain-storming.” 
A brain-storming session is one in which a group of people gathers to consider 
some such question as, ‘What do we need to know about this situation?” or, ata 
later stage, ‘How can we find out what we need to know?” The essence of the 
process is that, as far as possible, the critical faculty is suspended. Every suggestion 
that occurs to one, no matter how farfetched or fantastic it might appear in a more 
sober mood, is to be put forth. Each must speak as soon as the idea comes to him 
before the inner censor can say, ‘How silly!” No laughter, no questioning, and no 
criticism is permitted; the only activity allowed is to present suggestions as rapidly 
as possible. The most absurd notion may inspire the most fruitful study. Ina 
corner, a stenographer takes down every word. Later, all the proposals are reviewed 
critically; and the useful ones, perhaps 15 per cent of the total, are investigated. 
Both the free-floating imagination and the cold, ruthless scrutiny are an essential 
part of the process. Children can be taught to exercise and to enjoy both faculties, 

If, at each stage of his education, the student is encouraged to think creatively 
and imaginatively about problems, he may form the habit of so doing. But to de 
velop creative curiosity in the adult if previous experience has taught him that 
such activity leads to frustration and unhappiness is a difficult, if not impossible, 
task. If we can, in the words of Dr. Bergethon, ‘‘foster a personal, even an emo- 
tional association with higher learning and scholarship,’’® we may in time eliminate 
the kind of research deplored by Dr. Carl Becker. He comments that 
Research, carried on by teachers secure in their tenure and under no obligation to concern themselves 


with the social significance of learning and teaching, tends to run into a barren antiquarianism, a 
harmless and diverting, and just about as socially useful, as crossword puzzles or contract bridge. 


Supporting and promoting a habit of creative and imaginative wonder means 
looking for this attitude in each child—encouraging and rewarding its appearance. 
It means having an attitude of respect and humility before the subject matter taught. 
The easy answer, the authoritarian textbook, will not suffice. Writing in the New 
York Times, Donald Morrison reminds us that 


Any subject worth teaching is a growing subject which man is only beginning to understand. Millions 
of dollars are spent each year by researchers in pursuit of more precise knowledge about the things that 
teachers and students are studying. The process is never ending and the teacher can never catch up. Ia 
this dilemma of knowing and not knowing, what does the good teacher do? For one thing, he tries 
to show his students the relation between what was known, what is known, and what is unknown. ... 
Although man goes ever more deeply in his search for truth, the ultimate answers have not been 
found. A good teacher has a decent respect for these mysteries and for the efforts to solve them. He 


“W. H. Auden, “Making and Judging Poetry,” Atlantic Monthly, January, 1957, pp. 44-52. 
° Bergethon, Joc. cit. 
* Carl L. Becker, Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of Life (New York: Vantage 


Books, 1955), p. 64. 
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tries to infect his students with the excitement and the delight of exploring the boundaries of know!- 
edge. .. . The good teacher tries to help students acquire critical and creative habits of mind by think- 
ing about problems that have meaning, reality, and urgency for them. . . . Always, the objective is the 
student's curiosity, 4is thoughts, Ais imagination, Ais insight, bis judgment—not the teacher's." 


Many boys entering college today plan to become engineers or physicists. Too 
easily, we assume that the motive is economic; that the boys are aware of the great 
demand for men trained in these disciplines; and that they are interested primarily 
in the high salaries, the status, and the prestige. No doubt, all this plays its part. 
But is it not also possible that the brightest among our young people choose these 
fields because they know that here are problems still unsolved, that here they can 
use their capacities to the utmost, and that they can have an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the sum of human wisdom? There is a drive toward self-realization— 
toward the greatest possible use of talent and strength. Where the drive is strongest, 
not even the most uninspired teaching can kill it; where it is weaker, good teaching 
can nourish and encourage it. This fostering of human resources is a task not for 
an organization but for the individual teacher and parent. We must see each child 
and see him whole, but we must also be awake to the challenge of the frontiers of 
human knowledge. It is not enough to show the child the old ways; we must lead 
him to the edge of the unknown and send him forth with confidence in his ability 
to find new and better ways. 

How shall we stimulate research? By offering rewards of time, money, and 
prestige for studies well done. By keeping people aware of what others are doing 
and what they are finding out; by letting them know where the critical areas are 
and what next problems need to be solved. But, most of all, by keeping alive the 
vital curiosity with which children are born; by encouraging them to look for (and 
to find) answers to their own questions; and by teaching them to ask more and 
better questions. 


* Donald Morrison, New York Times, 1955. 





The true danger is when liberty is nibbled away, for expedients, and by parts. 
EDMUND BURKE 
1729-1797 











. an association for women . 


Are We Living Up to Our 


Responsibilities as Women? 


FLOY M. BARNARD#* 


K heseaey TWO WORDs—privilege and responsibility—stand side by side. Before we 
discuss responsibilities, let us think about our privileges as women. 

The privileges women have in our United States are inestimable; they are price- 
less. To see this fully, compare the place of women in our land with the places 
they occupy in many other countries. Note the freedom our women have in their 
homes, in the schools, in business, in politics, and in their churches. Women in 
our country assume leadership. They have influence. They help to mold the lives 
of children. Their ideas are respected and followed. Their judgments are con- 
sidered. Their rights are protected. Indeed, women in the United States are veri- 
table queens. We can say, ‘Being a woman in our glorious land is a wonderful 
thing. It is something like being a great explorer. It is something like being a 
queen.” 

It is an exhilarating experience to meditate on our privileges as women, but 
our subject deals with our responsibilities as women. The Master Teacher many 
years ago enunciated the principle of privilege and responsibility. He told his 
disciples that, the greater the privilege, the greater the responsibility. The greater 
one’s light, the more accountable he becomes for his response to that light. Jesus 
set forth the fundamental—the vital—part of this whole mater of responsibility of 
individuals when he told his disciples that except they become... . “To be’ is 
more important than “to do,” and it is certainly not as easy. The motive of the 
action is the important matter. The vital responsibility of a woman is not just to 
have a polished, outside self we all may see but to have the beautiful, complete 
Christ-like inner self. Except we become. . . . 

Now, completing the thought of Jesus in this reference, he said that his disciples 
are to become as children—in faith and in trust. They are not to be blighted with 
doubts and not overcome by worries but they are to be as children in simplicity— 
of desires innocent, loving, and forgiving. Jesus spoke these blessed words to his 
disciples who had shown wrong attitudes and unworthy motives. He speaks to us 
today, “Except ye become as children. . . .” This matter of ‘‘becoming’’ is further set 





© FLOY M. BARNARD is the dean of women, Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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forth in the unequaled lesson he taught up on the hiilside that day when the muiti- 
tude came to him. He said that, unless his disciples became poor in spirit, they 
would not live up to their responsibilities. Naturally, we like spirited people. We 
do not want to be one who fails to stand up for his rights. To become poor in 
spirit is to feel no pride or no self-sufficiency but to feel a sense of need and 
emptiness in our hearts for God. Such people can be invaded by God. He con- 
tinued the lesson and said that his disciples should ‘‘mourn” over the errors in 
their lives and seek to correct them. Unless we are objective and see inner faults 
which mar the beauty of our lives, we will not live up to our responsibilities as 
women, 

In the lesson on the mountain side, the Master mentioned the value of being 
meek, which is similar to poor in spirit. It is normally distasteful to be considered 
meek; but, in the sense the Master used it, the value is seen at once. Meek means to 
be gentle, not to be stubborn. A missionary in a faraway land wrote to a friend in 
the states this prayer-request, ‘‘Please pray that I will know when I am prudent 
and when I am just plain stubborn.” To be meek also means to curb our tempers, 
not to resent others, to avoid offenses, and to be forgiving. Indeed, through meek- 
ness, we will not only live up to our responsibilities but inherit the earth—in hap- 
piness, joy, contentment, and usefulness. An Eastern proverb says, “The staff of 
Moses breaks into slivers ten thousand spears of Pharoah.” 

Except we take the highest road—desiring and longing for righteousness in our 
lives as one longs for food and drink—we shall not live up to our responsibilities. 
“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness . . .” (Matt. 5:6). 
But righteousness without mercy is repelling. Note how quickly Jesus added the 
verses, ‘Blessed are the merciful . . .”” (Matt. 5:7). A righteous, unmerciful woman 
is an abomination. But a merciful, righteous woman is one of understanding, 
sympathy, and helpfulness. She will indeed receive mercy in time of her need. The 
level of moral standards in the community will be as high as are the women’s 
standards. The child in the community—the man—depends on the woman’s ex- 
ample. Lift high the standard. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart . . .” (Matt. 5:8). 

The Master, too, stressed the importance of peacemakers. First of all, there 
should be peace in your own heart. The responsibility in this area is high. Then, 
women are to be peacemakers in the schoolroom—with fellow-workers—in the 
community—in the world. Happy are the peacemakers. They are not only called the 
children of God, but such women are living up to their responsibilities. 

In order to meet their responsibilities, women need, first of all, to become as 
children: loving, grateful, trusting, affectionate, poor in spirit, meek, pure in 
heart—and peacemakers. 

It is a blessed privilege to be a woman. It is a great adventure. It is something 
like being a great explorer. It is something like being a queen. 

BUT it is a serious responsibility. Are we living up to our responsibilities as 
women? 





. . . to foster professional spirit . . . 


Creative Teaching 


JUANITA M. DECKER#* 


A pa I returned to teaching after several years out of the profession, I was 
pleased to learn that the cries which I had heard—‘Teaching isn’t what it 
used to be”—were true. My pleasure came largely from the healthy, happy interest 
in life which I saw in the high-school boys and girls. Of course, I saw differences 
in the methods of teaching, in the textbooks, and in the various course require- 
ments. A teacher of English today must accept the split infinitive, ignore the shall 
and will problem, and try to live with ‘It’s me.’”’ For this, he is more than recom- 
pensed, I think, by the ease the modern young man or woman has in expressing 
his opinions before an audience and by his generally joyous and original self- 
expression. 

One thing I noticed in the new English course did bother me. Silas Marner, 
Ivanhoe, and The Tale of Two Cities are no longer in many of the literature texts, 
Only too few high-school students and college-preparatory students have read 
them—besides some whose parents are interested. 

This was a problem which I felt I must do something to solve. It is not enough 
just to mention or even to urge the reading of the classics. The teacher must start 
at some point of great interest to the greatest number of students and build from 
there. I decided that television, which was at the time relatively new in our area, 
should be my starting point. One night, Milton Berle had an elaborate nightmare 
in which dancing girls were preparing to hang him. A whole chorus of beautiful 
dancers enjoyed the prospect of Mr. Berle’s demise, dancing and &nitting the 
while. That was it. Next day, in four different classes, I asked, “Did you see 
Milton Berle last night?”’ 

Almost everyone had. We discussed the program until I found a good time to 
ask, ‘“Why were the dancing girls knitting?” 

Out of the membership of four classes, only two individuals had any idea. They 
had both read The Tale of Two Cities. Using every bit of information I could get 
from them about the French Revolution and adding all the excitement direct from 
Dickens that I had time for, I tried to make each one feel that he had only partially 
enjoyed television the night before. No young man or woman likes to feel that he 
is not really “in on the know.” The next day, a girl came to me quite frustrated 
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because every copy of The Tale of Two Cities had been taken from the school 
library. She felt she could not wait, so I allowed her to use my copy. 

The same motivation can be used all the time. Popular radio and television 
programs—and even comic strips—will furnish leads to encourage boys and girls 
to read something other than biographies of ball players or stories about two sisters 
—one plain and the other beautiful but unscrupulous. Though I am sometimes 
ready to tear my hair and rend my garments over the treatment some of the come- 
dians give Shakespeare, their programs may catch the attention of those students 
who are difficult to reach. The puns in the first scene of Julius Caesar came to life 
for many when they saw how like some modern humor they are. “Pogo,” a comic 
strip which requires some intelligence and information to be read and understood, 
furnished us with puns which we thought might even be a little better than some 
of Shakespeare's. 

Gradually, I began to use the same method to encourage the building of a better 
vocabulary. “What is the meaning of this word in the song Eddie Fisher sang on 
his program last night?”’ 

After I had put the word on the board, we would use all the well-known ways 
to make it ours. Members of a class can build a whole vocabulary study in this way 
around words which they are aware they need to understand. Any increase in word- 
interest is then another lever to use to get the students to read better books. One 
boy had read Ivanhoe in a comic-book yersion. We compared it with the original, 
and he saw the pleasure and benefit in creating his own mental pictures from 
Scott’s descriptions. He had developed an interest in words. 

The teacher who refuses to stay in an ivory tower and who uses the interests of 
the students can lead them easily into new interests. By showing an appreciation 
of the forms of expression which are tremendous forces in the students’ lives, the 
teacher can build in them an appreciation of those great books which deal with the 
common problems of humanity in all ages. 
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The President's Page 


Se 1955 Ann Arbor Council voted to refer the following recommendation to 
the National Board: 

. .. that the National Board consider the feasibility of selecting a research project that would represent 
a particular contribution to the educational world—a project that would be exclusively the effort of 
Pi Lambda Theta, such project to provide for the participation of chapters. The National Board should 
also consider the feasibility of providing for its publication and distribution. 


The above problem was discussed at the Board meeting following Council and 
agreement reached that the Program Committee would try to discover needed re 
search. Also, the Board was in favor of asking the advice and counsel of the Fel- 
lowship Awards Committee. 

During the year, Marion E. Wiles has doubtlessly discussed the matter of needed 
research with the chapters that she has visited. Also, Gladys H. Watson has te 
ferred the possibilities of a research project to members of the Fellowship Awards 
Committee. To date, however, there have been no proposals made that fulfill the 
specifications of the Council recommendation. Without a clearly defined project, 
without available time for a field worker to be in contact with chapters, and with 
out considerable time devoted by responsible chapter members, there is little like 
lihood that a project could be carried to a satisfactory conclusion. 

In January, the Chairman of the Fellowship Awards Committee reported that 
she again had talked with several members of the committee, all of whom were of 
the opinion that a research project as described by Council was not very practicable, 
It was the opinion of members of the committee that, in order to sustain the neces- 
sary “drudgery,” it would seem that an individual or organization must undertake 
a project for which there is a real feeling, one that answers a question important to 
the researcher, rather than one that has been assigned by someone else. 

To date, no particular plan has been evolved for engaging the entire organiza- 
tion in a satisfactory, research project. The President is now recommending that 
interested chapters give the matter attention during the spring of 1957 and send 
their recommendations to either Marion E. Wiles, chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee, or to the President. These proposals will then be considered by the National 
Board, and recommendations will be made to Council. 

As we near the close of the 1957 spring semester, our thinking should be di- 
rected toward plans for our 1957 Council meeting to be held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, August 21-24, 1957. The President will be 
pleased to know if chapters have any particular proposals that they wish to mak 
at Council. 

BERNICE BAXTER 





Educational Books of 1956 


Education Department, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


This list of educational publications issued in the United States during the past 
year is compiled for teachers, principals, superintendents, supervisors, librarians, 
those who train teachers, student teachers, parents, and (it is hoped) for the gen- 
eral public—for everyone, in short, who is interested in education. 

The range of subject matter is very wide, embracing (among others) tools of 
teacher-training, results of experience in methods of teaching and administration, 
the convictions of educators, the reports of experiments and investigations, and 
studies of the behavior and welfare of. children. Superintendents’ reports, elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school textbooks, and courses of study are omitted. 

Like the subject matter, the treatment is varied, extending all the way from sub- 
stantial two-volume works like American School and University (Section 4) to 
four-page mimeographed leaflets. Indeed, the inclusion of these small, often ob- 
scure, publications is one of the valuable features of the project. 

The compilation may be used in a number of ways. Since titles are grouped by 
subject, the bibliography consists of lists on different topics (e.g., Administration, 
Legislation, Educational Psychology), making it possible to locate pertinent ma- 
terial quickly and easily. Location is further facilitated by a subject-index. Prices 
are given where known, and a directory of publishers, with their addresses, is 
provided. Proc. indicates that a publication is produced by some means other than 
printing. 

Books that were judged outstanding by a panel of evaluators are indicated by 
asterisks. These titles will appear, with annotations, in the May Journal of the 
National Education Association. 


INDEX 


(Numbers refer to sections ) 


Administration, 2, 28A Auditory aids to instruction, 12 
Adolescent psychology, 7 Bibliographies, general, 30 

Adult education, 29 Biographies, 6 

Agricultural education, 21C Blind, education of, 24 

Aids in teaching, 12, 13B Book selection, lists, 30 

Arithmetic, 18 Buildings, 4 

Art, 20 Business education, 21B 

Athletics, 23 Catholic education, 1A, 1B, 17A, 28A 
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Child psychology, 7 
Childhood, sociology of, 9 
Civil defense, 1A, 23 
Colleges, 27, 28A 

Colleges, history of, 6 
Community and school, 1A 
Conservation, 21C 
Consolidation of schools, 2 
Core curriculum, 13A, 16 
Counseling, 22 

Court decisions, 5 
Curriculum, 13A, 16 

Deaf, education of, 24 
Desegregation, 1A, 27 
Directories, 30 

Driver education, 23 
Drop-out problem, 16 
Education in other countries, 1B 
Educational exchange, 1B 
Educational psychology, 8 
Educators, biographies, 6 
Elementary education, 15 
English, 17A 

Exceptional children, 24 
Extracurricular activities, 13A 
Family life, education for, 25 
Federal aid to education, 3, 28A 
Films, 12 

Finance, 3, 28A 

Foreign languages, 17C 
Foreign students in the U.S., 1B, 28A 
Gifted children, 1A, 24 
Guidance, 13A, 22, 28A 
Handbooks, 31 

Handicapped, education of, 24 
Health education, 23 

High schools, 16 

Higher education, 28A 
History of education, 6 
Home economics, 25 
Industrial education, 21A 
Integration, 1A 

Intercultural education, 14 
International education, 1B, 19 
Junior colleges, 28A 

Junior high schools, 16 
Language arts, 17A 
Leadership in education, 2 
Legislation, 5 

Libraries, school, 13B 
Materials of teaching, 12, 13B 
Mathematics, 18 
Measurement, 10 

Methods of teaching, 13A 
Music, 20 

Negro education, 1A, 27, 28A 
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Organizations, reports, 31 
Personnel service in education, 22 
Philosophy of education, 1A 
Physical education, 23 
Primary education, 15, 19 
Principles of education, 1A 
Private schools, 1A 
Proceedings, 31 
Professional education, 28B 
Psychology: 

Adolescent, 7 

Child, 7 

Educational, 8, 
Public relations, 2, 
Public schools, 1A 
Reading, 17B 
Recreation, 23 
Religious education, 1C, 28A 
Reports of organizations, 31 
Research in education, 30 
Retarded children, 24 
Rural education, 26 
Safety education, 23 
Salaries of teachers, 11 
Scholarships, 28A 
School boards, 2 
School buildings, 4 
School libraries, 13B 
School plant, 4 
Science, 18 
Secondary education, 16 
Social studies, 19 
Sociology of childhood and youth, 9 
Sociology of education, 1A 
Special education, 24 
Speech, 17A 
Spelling, 17A 
Statistics, 10, 30 
Study abroad, 1B 
Superintendents, 2 
Supervision, 2 
Teacher education, 11 
Teacher supply and demand, 11 
Teaching aids, 13B 
Television, 12 
Testing, 10 
Transportation, 4 
Trends in education, 1A 
Universities, 28A 
Universities, history, 6 
Visual aids to instruction, 12 
Vocational education, 21A 
Vocational guidance, 22 
White House Conference on Education, 1A 
Workers education, 29 
Youth, sociology of, 9 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1956 


(IA) Principles and Current Trends of 
Education in the United States 


Ashburn, F. D. A parents’ guide to independent 
schools and colleges. 253p. Coward. $3.75. 

Beck, R. H., ed. The three R’s plus; what today’s 
schools are trying to do—and why. 392p. Univ. 
of Minn. Press. $5. 

Bloom, B. S., ed. Taxonomy of educational ob- 
jectives. 207p. Longmans. $1.50. 

Bradley, G. H. A selected bibliography on de- 
segration and integration in the public schools 
of the United States. Proc. 14p. Morgan State 
Col. 

*Brameld, Theodore. Toward a reconstructed 
philosophy of education. [In part a rev. of 
sec. 3 of Patterns of Educational Philosophy.] 
417p. Dryden. $4.50. 

Callahan, R. E., An introduction to education in 
American society. 461p. Knopf. $5.75. 

Chase, F. S. Education faces new demands. 49p. 
Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. $1. 

*Childs, J. L. American pragmatism and educa- 
tion; an interpretation and criticism. 373p. 
Holt. $4. 

Cremin, L. A. and Borrowman, M. L. Public 
schools in our democracy, 226p. Macmillan. 
$2.64. 

Cressman, G. R. and Benda, H. W. Public edu- 
cation in America; a first course. 480p. Apple- 
ton. $5. 

Curti, Merle. American paradox: the conflict of 
thought and action. 116p. Rutgers Univ. 
Press. $2.75. 

Dreiman, D. B. How to get better schools; a 
tested program. 267p. Harper. $3.50. 

Durkheim, Emile. Education and sociology, tr. 
and with an introduction by S. D. Fox. 163p. 
Free Press. $3.50. 

Educ. Conference. Selection and guidance of 
gifted students for national survival; a report 
of the 20th Educational conference . . . ed. by 
A. E. Traxler. 164p. Amer. Council on Educ. 
$1.75. 

Ferrer, Terry. The independent school. 28p. Pub. 
Affairs Com. 25¢. 

Florida. Univ. Educ. Library. Segregation and de- 
segregation in American education (Bibliog. 
no. 18). 2d ed. Proc. 14p. Fla. Univ. Col. of 
Educ. Lib. 20¢. 

Foff, Arthur and Grambs, J. D., ed. Readings in 
education. 468p. Harper. $4.50. 

Frasier, G. W. An introduction to the study of 
education. Rev. ed. 476p. Harper. $5.50. 

Hansen, K. H. Public education in American so- 
ciety. 484p. Prentice. $7.35. 

Harding, L. W. Essays in educology. Proc. 186p. 
Wm. C. Brown. $2.50. 

*Hechinger, F. M. An adventure in education; 


Connecticut points the way. 266p. Macmillan. 
$3.75. 

Herrmann, Henry. Art and industry (Amer. in- 
dustrial arts assn. Prof. release no. 1). 16p. 
NEA. 25¢. 

Holley, J. W. Education and the segregation 
issue. 2d ed. 71p. William-Frederick Press. $3. 

Howard Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. Educa- 
tional desegregation. 1956 (Journal of Negro 
educ. v.25, no.3, Yrbk. no.25). Pp. 203-368. 
Howard Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Hutchins, R. M. Freedom, education, and the 
fund; essays and addresses, 1946-56. 241p. 
Meridian Books. $1.25. 

MacLean, M. S. and Lee, E. A. Change and 
process in education. 520p. Dryden. $5.50. 

Mayer, Frederick and Brower, F. E. Education 
for maturity. 155p. Public Affairs Press. $3.25. 

Miller, O. C. The democratic way to better 
schools. 210p. Exposition Press. $3.50. 

Minnesota Institute of Governmental Research. 
Report on the conclusions of the Minnesota 
and White House Conferences on education 
with comments on application to Minnesota 
(Bul. no.38). [11]p. Minn. Inst. of Govern- 
mental Res. 

Nat. Citizens Council for Better Schools. Let's 
get our schools ready, now! Unp. Nat. Citizens 
Council. Free. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Manpower and 
education. 128p. NEA. $1.75; $1.25 pa.; 
quantity rates. 

North Carolina. Univ. School of Educ. Bur. of 
Educ. Research and Service. Cooperative proj- 
ect for school improvement and leadership de- 
velopment; a staff report. Proc. 378p. G. G. 
Ellis. Univ. of N.C. 

Patch, B. W. Enforcement of school integration 
(Editorial res. reports, v.2, no,15). Pp. 711- 
28. Editorial Res. Reports. 

Redden, J. D. and Ryan, F. A. A Catholic 
philosophy of education. Rev. ed. 601p. Bruce. 
$4.75. 

Richmond, W. K. Education in the U.S.A.; a 
comparative study. 227p. Philosophical Lib. 
$4.75. 

Riesman, David. Constraint and variety in Ameri- 
can education. 160p. Univ. of Neb. Press. 
$2.75. 

Rosenberger, H. T. What should we expect of 
education? 348p. NEA. $3; $1.50 pa. 

Smith, Mortimer, ed. The public schools in crisis; 
some critical essays. 164p. Regnery. $2.75. 

Shipton, J. M. Politics, prejudices, and public 
opinions about schools. Proc. 16p. New Eng. 
School Development Council. 50¢. 

*Stanley, W. O. and others. Social foundations 
of education. 638p. Dryden. $5.90. 

Stout, D. G. School-community leadership. Proc. 
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141p. Wm. C. Brown Co. $2.75. 

Ulich, Robert. Professional education as a 
humane study (Kappa Delta Pi lecture). 145p. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education for national sur- 
vival; a handbook on civil defense for schools. 
88p. Supt. of Docs. 65¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Progress of public educa- 
tion in the United States of America, 1955-56; 
summary report . . . to the 19th International 
conference on public education. 28p. Govt. 
Ptg. Office. 

Valien, B. H. The St. Louis story; a study of 
desegregation (Freedom pam.). 72p. Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 35¢. 

Van den Haag, Ernest. Education as an industry. 
Proc. 163p. Kelly and Millman, Inc. $3.75. 
*White House Conference on Educ. A report to 
the President; full report. 126p. Supt. of Docs. 

40¢. 

White House Conference on Educ. A report to 
the President; summary statement. 7p. Com. 
for the White House Conf. on Educ. Free. 


(1B) International Education and 
Education in Other Countries 


Adams, E. K. Experiences of a Fulbright teacher. 
215p. Christopher Pub. House. $3.75. 

Amer. Council on Educ. University projects 
abroad; papers presented at the Conference on 
university contracts abroad . . . 1955, ed. by 
R. A. Humphrey. 66p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. Free. 

Committee on Educ. Interchange Policy. Chinese 
students in the United States, 1948-55. 14p. 
Com. on Educ. Interchange Policy. Free. 

Conference Bd. of Associated Research Councils. 
Committee on Internat. Exchange of Persons. 
Educational exchanges; aspects of the Ameri- 
can experience. 74p. Nat. Academy of Sciences. 

Conference on Asian Affairs, Inc. Asian studies 
in undergraduate and teacher education, 1955. 
Proc. 39p. Conf. on Asian Affairs, Inc. 30¢. 

Cramer, J. F. and Browne, G. S. Contemporary 
education: a comparative study of national sys- 
tems. 637p. Harcourt. $6.75. 

Dean, V. M. The American student and the non- 
Western world (Inglis lecture, 1956). 28p. 
Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Du Bois, Cora. Foreign students and higher edu- 
cation in the United States. 221p. Amer. Coun- 
cil on Educ. $3.50. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Open doors; a re- 
port on five surveys. 45p. Inst. of Internat. 
Educ. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. The population in- 
volved in international education; a report. 
21p. Inst. of Internat. Educ. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Summer study abroad, 

1956. 24p. Inst. of Ingernat. Educ. Free. 
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Institute of Internat. Educ. Committee on Edug, 
Interchange Policy. Geographic distribution ip 
exchange programs. 17p. Inst. of Internat, 
Educ. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Committee on Educ. 
Interchange Policy. Orientation of foreign 
students; signposts for the cultural maze. 18p, 
Inst. of Internat. Educ. 

Lambert, R. D. and Bressler, Marvin. Indian stu- 
dents on an American campus. 122p. Univ. of 
Minn. Press. $3. 

Morgan, T. B. Friends and fellow students. 175p, 
Crowell. $5. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Inter- 
national understanding through the secondary 
school curriculum, ed. by L. S. Kenworthy. 
(Bul. v.40, no.224). 303p. NEA. $1.50. 

Scott, F. D. The American experience of Swedish 
students; retrospect and aftermath. 129p. Univ, 
of Minn. Press. $3. 

United Nations. Economic and Social Council, 
Teaching of the purposes and principles, the 
structure and activities of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies in schools and 
educational institutions of member states. Proc. 
76p. United Nations. 

UNESCO. Compulsory education in the Arab 
states (Studies on compulsory educ. no.16), 
83p. UNESCO. Dist. by Columbia Univ. 
Press. $1. 

UNESCO. Current school enrolment statistics, 
no.2. Proc. 45p. UNESCO. Dist. by Colum- 
bia Univ. Press. 40¢. 

UNESCO. Study abroad, v.8. 719p. UNESCO. 
Dist. by Columbia Univ. Press. $2. 

U.S. Dept. of State. Internat. Educ. Exchange 
Service. The international educational ex- 
change program; 15th semiannual report to 
Congress, Jan. 1-June 30, 1955. 57p. Supt. of 
Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Dept. of State. Internat. Educ. Exchange 
Service. The international educational exchange 
program, 1955 (Pub. 6323; Internat. and cul- 
tural ser. 46). 56p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Dept. of State. Internat. Educ. Exchange 
Service. Swords into plowshares (Pub. 6344; 
Internat. and cultural ser. 48). 55p. Supt. of 
Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Dept. of the Army. Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel. Overseas Affairs 
Div. Opportunities for educators with army's 
dependents schools overseas for the 1957-58 
academic year. Proc. 10p. U.S. Dept. of the 
Army. Overseas Affairs Div. Free. 

U.S. government awards under the Fulbright 
and Smith-Mundt Acts, 1957-58: university 
lecturing, advanced research. Proc. 29p. Conf. 
Bd. of Assoc. Councils. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education in Mexico, by 
M. C. Johnston (Bul. no.1). 135p. Supt. of 
Docs. 55¢. 
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US. Office of Educ. Education in Taiwan, by 
A. H. K. Sassani (Bul. no.3). 34p. Supt. of 
Docs. 20¢. 

US. Office of Educ. Div. of Internat. Educ. 
Teacher exchange opportunities and summer 
seminars for American elementary, secondary, 
and junior college teachers under the Interna- 
tional educational exchange program. 26p. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

The yearbook of education, 1956; Education and 
economics, ed. by R. K. Hall and J. A. 
Lauwerys. 595p. World Bk. Co. $8.50. 


(1C) Religion in the Schools 


Alter, K. J. A national educational policy as 
seen from a Catholic viewpoint, 3d ed. 15p. 
Our Sunday Visitor Press. 25¢. 

Bachman, J. W. How to use audio-visual ma- 
terials. 60p. Assn. Press. $1. 

Hartford, E. F., comp. The public schools, reli- 
gion, and values; a series of addresses (Ky. 
univ. Bur. of school service, Bul. v.28, no.4). 
5ip. Univ. of Ky. $1. 

Nat. Catholic Welfare Conference. Summary of 
Catholic education, 1953-54. Proc. 37p. Nat. 
Cath. Welfare Conf. $1. 

Nulman, Louis. The parent and the Jewish day 
school. 119p. Parent Study Press. $3.50. 
O'Neill, J. M. The Catholic in secular education. 

172p. Longmans. $3.50. 

Politella, Joseph, comp. Religion in education; 
an annotated bibliography. 90p. Amer. Assn. 
of Cols. for Teacher Educ. $1. 


(2) Administration and Supervision 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. School 
board-superintendent - relationships (34th 
ytbk.). 502p. NEA. $5 

Anderson, Vivienne and Davies, D. R. Patterns 
of educational leadership. 248p. Prentice. 
$3.95. 

Bartky, J. A. Administration as educational 
leadership. 256p. Stanford Univ. Press. $4.75. 

California Assn. of Secondary School Administra- 
tors. Do you do this? A check list of effective 
public relations practices. Proc. 10p. Calif. 
Dept. of Educ. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Dept. of Educ. 
Admin. Study guide for professional prepara- 
tion in educational administration. Vols. 1 
and 2 [bound together]. Proc. 83p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.50. 

Cooperative Development of Public School Ad- 
ministration. Your school and staffing. 6 pts. 
N.Y. State Teachers Assn. 

Cooperative Program in Educ. Admin. Middle 
Atlantic Region. Aids to community analysis 
for the school administrator, by S. R. Way- 
land, E. de S. Brunner, W. C. Hallenbeck. 
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Proc. 51p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $1. 

Dent, C. H. and others. Using the consultant 
(Bridges for ideas, no.5). 8p. Univ. of Tex. 
Div. of Extension. 50¢. 

Fine, Benjamin and Anderson, Vivienne. The 
school administrator and the press. 112p. A. C. 
Croft. $2.50. 

Gilbaugh, J. W. The school board policy guide. 
Proc. 93p. Modern Educ. Pubs. $2. 

Graff, O. B. and Street, C. M. Improving compe- 
tence in educational administration. 301p. 
Harper. $4. 

Griffiths, D. E. Human relations in school ad- 
ministration. 458p. Appleton. $5.50. 

Gross, Neal. The schools and the press; a study 
of the relationships between newspapermen 
and school administrators in New England. 
Proc. 54p. New Eng. School Development 
Council. 50¢ for members; $2. for nonmem- 
bers. 

Hagman, H. L. Administration of elementary 
schools. 356p. McGraw. $5. 

Hall, R. M. Achievements and changes in edu- 
cational administration. 16p. Southwest School 
Admin. Center. 

Halpin, A. W. The leadership behavior of school 
superintendents (School-community develop- 
ment study, Mono. ser. no.4). Proc. 109p. 
Ohio State Univ. Col. of Educ. $2; quantity 
rates. 

Hill, O. E. Citizens at work; a description of 
lay participation in the Cleveland Heights 
public school system. 26p. Assoc. Public 
School Systems. 

Jenkins, D. H. and Blackman, C. A. Antece- 
dents and effects of administrator behavior 
(School-community development study. Mono. 
ser. no.3). Proc. 162p. Ohio State Univ. 
Col. of Educ. $2; quantity rates. 

Linn, H. H., ed. School business administration. 
574p. Ronald. $7.50. 

May, G. S. Iowa's consolidated schools (The 
Pallimpsest, v.37, no.1). 64p. State Historical 
Soc. of Iowa. 25¢. 

McIntyre, K. E. An experiment in recruiting 
and selecting leaders for education. 78p. 
Southwest School Admin. Center. 

McLure, W. P. The intermediate administrative 
school district in the United States. 160p. 
Univ. of Ill. Bur. of Educ. Res. $2. 

Michigan State Univ. College of Educ. Re- 
porting the results from your educational 
studies, by D. J. Leu and J. L. Forbes (Prof. 
ser. bul. no.10). 8p. Mich. State Univ. Bur. 
of Res. and Serv. 30¢. 

Michigan State Univ. College of Educ. The 
school custodian, important member of your 
school team, by W. V. Hicks (Prof. ser. bul. 
no.15). 12p. Mich. State Univ. Bur. of Res. 
and Serv. 
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Michigan State Univ. College of Educ. What is 
involved in conducting a school plant study? 
by D. J. Leu and J. L. Forbes (Prof. ser. bul. 
no.9). 20p. Mich. State Univ. Bur. of Res. 
and Serv. 35¢. 

Morgan, R. R. School boards in North Carolina. 
104p. N. C. School Bds. Assn. 

Nat. School Public Relations Assn. Feel their 
pulse; a guide to school opinion polling. 48p. 
NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

New England School Development Council. The 
school committee; a guide for better under- 
standing. 24p. New Eng. School Development 
Council. 25¢ for members; 50¢ for nonmem- 
bers. 

Robson, H. N. Success and failure of small- 
school superintendents. Proc. 194p. Univ. of 
Wyoming Col. of Educ. 

Spain, C. R.; Drummond, H. D.; and Goodlad, 
J. I. Educational leadership and the elemen- 
tary school principal. 371p. Rinehart. $4.50. 

Texas Research League. The road we are travel- 
ing; a statistical picture of selected public 
school trends in Texas (Report no.3). Proc. 
73p. Texas Res. League. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The all-year school: a 
bibliography (Cir. no.470). Proc. 1lp. U. S. 
Office of Educ. Free. 

Walch, J. W. Successful school-community rela- 
tions. Proc. 252p. J. W. Walch. $3. 


(3) Finance 


Educ. Research Service. School expense com- 
pared with combined city and school expense, 
1953 and 1954, 37 cities over 100,000 in 
population (Cir. no.2). Proc. Sp. NEA. 50¢. 

New York (State) Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Field 
Financial Services. Accounting and reporting 
(School business management handbook no.4). 
Proc. 144p. N. Y. State Dept. of Educ. 75¢. 

New York (State) Temporary Commission on 
Educ. Finances, Financing public education in 
New York state; final report. 342p. N.Y. 
(State) Temp. Com. on Educ. Finances. 

Ohio State Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. Costs 
per pupil in average daily membership in Ohio 
city school districts . . . comp. by W. R. 
Flesher and P. K. Howells. Proc. 23p. Ohio 
State Univ. Bur. of Educ. Res. Free. 

Tax Institute, Inc. Financing education in the 
public schools . . . symposium conducted by 
the Tax Institute, Nov. 3-4, 1955. 183p. Tax 
Inst. $5. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Administration of Public 
Laws 874 and 815; Sth annual report of 
the Commissioner of education, June 30, 1955. 
Proc. 122p. Supt. of Docs. 65¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Current expenditures rer 
pupil in public school systems: large cities, 
1954-55 (Cir. no.472). Proc. 33p. 30¢; Cur- 
rent expenditures per pupil in public school 
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systems: small and medium-sized cities, 1954 
55 (Cir. no.473). Proc. 34p. 30¢. Supt. of 
Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Federal: funds for education, 
1954-55 and 1955-56, by C. D. Hutchins 
A. R. Munse, and E. D. Booher (Bul. no,5), 
163p. Supt. of Docs. 60¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. School property insurance: 
experiences at state level, by N. E. Viles 
(Bul. no.7). 61p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Selected references on school 
finance by A. R. Munse and E. D. Booher 
(Cir. no.462). Proc. 42p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢ 

U.S. Office of Educ. Summary of federal funds 
for education (Cir. no.479). Proc. 10p. Supt. 
of Docs. 10¢. 


(4) School Plant 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Common 
sense in school lighting. 24p. NEA. 50¢; 
quantity rates. 

Amer. Institute of Architects. New England Re 
gional Council. Seminars for the study of 
secondary schools and the community. ‘Prog, 
80p. New Eng. School Development Council. 
$2. 

American school and university, 1956-57, 28th 
ed. v.1, School plant references, 476p; v.2, 
Product catalog file, 889p. Amer. School Pub. 
Corp. $7, 2 vols. 

*Engelhardt, N. L.; Engelhardt, N. L. Jr.; and 
Leggett, Stanton. School planning and build 
ing handbook. 626p. Dodge. $12.75. 

Grimes, A. B. Mr. Custodian; a handbook for 
school administrators and custodians. 45p. 
Iowa. Dept. of Public Instruction. 50¢. 

*Herrick, J. H. and others. From school pro 
gram to school plant. 482p. Holt. $5.50. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning 
Conference. Proceedings (Ind. univ. School of 
educ. Bul. v.32, no.5). Proc. 58p. Ind. Univ, 
Div. of Res. and Field Serv. $1. 

Michigan State Univ. Col. of Educ. The school 
custodian, important member of your school 
team, by W. V. Hicks (Prof. ser. bul. no.15). 
12p. Mich. State Univ. Bur. of Res. and Serv. 
20¢. 

‘ao for the new needs, educational, social, 
economic, by the editors of Architectural 
Record. 312p. Dodge. $9.75. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Pupil transportation; te 
sponsibilities and services of state departments 
of education, by E. G. Featherston and R. F 
Will (Misc. no.27). 39p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

J.8. Office of Educ, Requirements and training 
programs for school bus drivers (Cir. no.465). 
Proc. 12p.; State school bus standards (Cit. 
no.466). Proc. 4p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. State school plant services, 
by N. E. Viles and R. L. Hamon (Mist 
no.26). 78p. Supt. of Docs. 55¢. 
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US. Office of Educ. The secondary school plant; 
an approach for planning functional facilities, 
by J. L. Taylor (Special pub. no.5). 60p. 
Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 


(5) Legislation 


*Garber, L. O. The yearbook of school law, 
1956. 126p. L. O. Garber. $2.75. 

NEA. Research Div. Highspots in state school 
legislation enacted Jan. 1-Aug. 15, 1956. 
Proc. 30p. NEA. 

NEA. Research Div. Pupils’ day in court; review 
of 1955. Proc. 17p. NEA. 


(6) Educational History and 
Biography 

*Bode, Carl. The American lyceum; town meet- 
ing of the mind. 275p. Oxford Univ. Press. $5. 

Brooks, R. P. The University of Georgia under 
sixteen administrations, 1785-1955. 260p. 
Univ. of Ga. Press. $4.50. 

Coleman, H. T. W. Banners in the wilderness; 
early years of Washington and Jefferson col- 
lege. 285p. Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. $4. 

Daugherty, B. R. A school of the old days. 62p. 
Vantage Press. $2. 

Davis, J. B. The saga of a schoolmaster; an 
autobiography. 311p. Boston Univ. Press. 
$4.50. 

Dykes, M. M. Behind the birches; a history of 
Northwest Missouri state college. 297p. North- 
west Missouri State Col. $3. 

*Good, H. G. A history of American education. 
570p. Macmillan. $6. 

Hall, Minta. Do you remember? Memories of a 
school teacher. 44p. Exposition Press. $2.50. 

Jorgenson, L. P. The founding of public educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. 252p. State Historical Soc. 
of Wis. $4. 

Kane, H. T. and Henry, Inez. Miracle in the 
mountains. 320p. Doubleday. $3.95. 

Kenyon, J. B. Ten college generations. 144p. 
Amer. Press. $3. 

Lanning, J. T. Eighteenth-century enlightment in 
the University of San Carlos de Guatemala. 
372p. Cornell Univ. Press. $6.50. 

Marrou, H. I. A history of education in an- 
tiquity, tr. by George Lamb. 466p. Sheed and 
Ward. $7.50. 

Meigs, Cornelia. What makes a college? A his- 
tory of Bryn Mawr. 277p. Macmillan. $5. 
— B. S. Tales of a teacher. 302p. Regnery. 

4, 

Ritchey, C. J. Drake university through seventy- 
five years, 1881-1956. 288p. Drake Univ. $3. 

Rudolph, Frederick. Mark Hopkins and the log; 
Williams college, 1836-72. 267p. Yale Univ. 
Press. $4.75. 

— M. F. Neilson of Smith. 363p. Oxford. 
$7. 
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Wilson, C. H. A teacher is a person. 285p. 
Holt. $3.75. 


(7) Psychology of Childhood 
and Adolescence 


Crow, L. D. and Crow, Alice. Adolescent de- 
velopment and adjustment. 555p. McGraw. 
$5.50. 

Frank, L. K. and Frank, Mary. Your adolescent 
at home and in school. 336p. Viking. $3.95. 

Garrison, K. C. Psychology of adolescence. Sth 
ed. 529p. Prentice. $6. 

*Gesell, Arnold; Ilg, F. L.; and Ames, L. B. 
Youth; the years from ten to sixteen. 542p. 
Harper. $5.95. 

*Hurlock, E. B. Child development. 3d ed. 703p. 
McGraw. $6. 

*Murphy, L. B. and others. Personality in young 
children: v.1, Methods for the study of per- 
sonality in young children. 424p. $6.; v.2, 
Colin—a normal child. 267p. $4. Basic Bks. 

Mussen, P. H. and Conger, J. J. Child develop- 
ment and personality. 569p. Harper. $6. 

Rasey, M. I. and Menge, J. W. What we learn 
from children. 164p. Harper. $3. 

*Russell, D. H. Children’s thinking. 449p. Ginn. 
$5.50. 

Stewart, R. S. and Workman, A. D. Children 
and other people; achieving maturity through 
learning. 276p. Dryden. $2.25. 

Thorpe, L. P. and Cruze, W. W. Developmental 
psychology. 670p. Ronald. $6. 


(8) Educational Psychology 

Bugelski, B. R. The psychology of learning. 
523p. Holt. $5.75. 

Cantor, Nathaniel. Dynamics of learning. 3d ed. 
296p. Henry Stewart, Inc. $4.50. 

Crow, L. D. and Crow, Alice. Human develop- 
ment and learning. 578p. Amer. Bk. Co. $5.50. 

Fullagar, W. A.; Lewis, H. G.; and Cumbee, 
C. F., eds. Readings for educational psychol- 
ogy. ‘5O0Op. Crowell. $1.95. 

*Hilgard, E. R. Theories of learning. 2d ed. 
563p. Appleton. $5.50. 

Jordan, A. M. Educational psychology. 4th ed. 
600p. Holt. $5.50. 

Kelly, W. A. Educational psychology. 4th ed. 
574p. Bruce. $4.25. 

Lindgren, H. C. Educational psychology in the 
classroom. 521p. Wiley. $5. 

Peel, E. A. The psychological basis of education. 
303p. Philosophical Library. $6. 

Sheviakov, G. V. and Redl, Fritz. Discipline for 
today’s children and youth. New revision by 
S. K. Richardson. 64p. NEA. $1. 

*Stephens, J. M. Educational psychology; the 
study of educational growth. Rev. ed. 717p. 
Holt. $6. 

Stroud, J. B. Psychology in education. Rev. ed. 
617p. Longmans. $5. 
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(9) Studies of Childhood and Youth; 
Sociology of Childhood and Youth 


Bowman, P. H. and others. Mobilizing com- 
munity resources for youth (Sup. educ. mono. 
no.85. Youth development ser. no.3). Proc. 
138p. Univ. of Chicago Press. $2.50. 

U.S. Children’s Bur. Research relating to chil- 
dren (Bul. no.3). 124p. Supt. of Docs. 60¢. 

Walsh, A. M. Self-concepts of bright boys with 
learning difficulties. 79p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.50. 


(10) Measurement 


Adams, G. S. and Torgerson, T. L. Measure- 
ment and evaluation for the secondary-school 
teacher, with implications for corrective pro- 
cedures. 658p. Dryden. $5.75. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Conclusions and recom- 
mendations on a study of the general educa- 
tional development testing program. 72p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. $1. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Reporting is communicating; an ap- 
proach to evaluation and marking, ed. by 
A. M. Freeland and C. H. Dent. 57p. NEA. 
$1. 

California Test Bur. Div. of Professional Serv- 
ices. California test of mental maturity (Sum- 
mary of investigations, no.3). 30p. Calif. Test 
Bur. Free. 

Cornell, F. G. The essentials of educational sta- 
tistics. 375p. Wiley. $5.75. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1955 fall testing program in 
independent schools and supplementary studies 
(Bul. no.67).. Proc. 83p. Educ. Records Bur. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1956 achievement testing 
program in independent schools and supple- 
mentary studies (Bul. no.68). Proc. 90p. Educ. 
Records Bur. $2. 

Gerberich, J. R. Specimen objective test items. 
436p. Longmans. $4.75. 

*Guilford, J. P. Fundamental statistics in psy- 
chology and education. 3d ed. 565p. McGraw. 
$6.25. 

Mitzel, H. E. and Gross, C. F. A critical review 
of the development of pupil growth criteria 
in studies of teacher effectiveness (Res. ser. 
no.31). Proc. 28p. N.Y. (City) Bd. of Higher 
Educ. 75¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Guidance and Student-Per- 
sonnel Section. Overall school practice and 
theory in measurement (Cir. no.474). Proc. 
20p. U.S. Office of Educ. 

Wrightstone, J. W.; Justman, Joseph; and Rob- 
bins, Irving. Evaluation in modern education. 
481p. Amer. Bk. Co. $5. 


(11) Teachers and Teacher-Training 
Adams, H. P. and Dickey, F. G. Basic principles 

of student teaching. 372p. Amer. Bk. Co. $4. 
Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. Ninth 
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yearbook. 207p. Amer. Assn. of Cols. fo 
Teacher Educ. $2.50. 

*Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Edue 
Teacher education for a free people, ed. by 
D. P. Cottrell. 415p. Amer. Assn. of Cols, 
for Teacher Educ. $4. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Off toa 
good start; teacher orientation. 24p. NEA 
50¢; quantity rates. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Expanding resources for 
college teaching; a report of the Conference on 
college teaching. . . 1956, ed. by C. G. Dob 
bins (Studies, ser. 1, no.60). 137p. Amer, 
Council on Educ. $1.50. 

Amer. Council on Industrial Arts Teacher Educ 
Problems and issues in industrial arts teacher 
education; ed. by C. R. Hutchcroft (Yrbk. 5), 
233p. Amer. Council on Industrial Arts 
Teacher Educ. $4. 

Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Educ. The 
major in English. 120p. Ark. Experiment in 
Teacher Educ. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. Four went to 
teach. (35th yrbk.). Proc. 173p. Assn. for 
Student Teaching. $2.50. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. Helping the stv 
dent teacher assume responsibility for his own 
growth, by H. A. Jeep (Bul. no.5). Prog, 
22p. Assn. for Student Teaching. 60¢; quantity 
rates. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop 
ment. Helping the new teacher, ed. by M. W. 
Hass. 29p. NEA. 75¢. 

Borrowman, M. L. The liberal and technical in 
teacher education; a historical survey of 
American thought. 247p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $5. 

Deuel, Leo, ed. The teacher's treasure chest. 
372p. Prentice. $4.95. 

Dever, K. I. Positions in the field of reading. 
165p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $4.25. 

Educ. Research Service. Insurance and_ health 
protection for teachers (Cir. no.5). Proc. Sip. 
NEA. $1.50. 

Educ. Research Service. Leaves of absence regu- 
lations for teachers, 1955-56 (Cir. no.7). 
Proc. 46p. NEA. $1.50. 

Educ. Research Service. Principals’ salary pat- 
terns (Cir. no.3). Proc. 40p. NEA. §2. 

Eye, G. G. and Lane, W. R. The new teacher 
comes to school. 376p. Harper. $4.50. 

Galpin, W. F. Syracuse and teacher education; 
the first fifty years. 56p. Syracuse Univ. Press. 
$2.50. 

Greve, F. R., comp. 1, Survey of salaries paid if 
representative American universities and 
teacher training schools. 12p.; 2, Survey of 
salaries paid in junior colleges in the U.S. 8p. 
Proc. {bound together.] Amer. Fed. of 
Teachers. 50¢. 
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#Haskew, L. D. This is teaching. 335p. Scott- 
Foresman. $4.50. 

Huggett, A. J. and Stinnett, T. M. Professional 
problems of teachers. 468p. Macmillan. $5.25. 

Lamb, M. M. Your first year of teaching. 338p. 
South-Western Pub. Co. $3. 

*Lieberman, Myron. Education as a profession. 
540p. Prentice. $8. 

MacVittie, R. W. Handbook for substitute 
teachers. Proc. 40p. Burgess Pub. Co. $1. 

Mitzel, H. E. and Gross, C. F. A critical review 
of the development of pupil growth criteria in 
studies of teacher effectiveness (Res. ser. 
no.31). Proc. 28p. N.Y. (City) Bd. of Higher 
Educ. 75¢. 

Mitzel, H. E. and Medley, D. M. Studies of 
teacher behavior: pupil growth in reading; 
an index of effective teaching (Res. ser. 
no.32). Proc. 18p. N.Y. (City) Bd. of Higher 
Educ. 75¢. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. A 
guide for professional association work. Proc. 
46p. NEA. $1. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Teacher Educ. and 
Professional Standards. Invitation to teaching. 
17p. NEA. 10¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Teacher Educ. and 
Professional Standards. The 
standards movement in teaching: Progress and 
projection; report of the Parkland conference. 
197p. NEA. $2; quantity rates. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Teacher Educ. and 
Professional Standards. The teacher and pro- 
fessional organizations, by T. M. Stinnett. 3d 
ed. 166p. NEA. $1.50. 

NEA. Research Div. Public-school teachers and 
collective bargaining (Special memo). Proc. 
23p. NEA. 25¢. 

NEA. Research Div. Quality-of-service recogni- 
tion in teachers’ salary schedules (Special 
memo). Proc. 36p. NEA. 25¢. 

NEA. Research Div. Teacher personnel practices 
in urban school districts, 1955-56 (Special 
memo). Proc. 34p. NEA. 25¢. 

New England School Development Council. 
Teacher competence and its relation to salary. 
110p. and app. New Eng. School Develop- 
ment Council. $2. for members; $3.50 for 
nonmembers. 

New Jersey. Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Research. 
Teacher supply and demand, 1955-56 (Rept. 
no.174). Proc. 28p. N.J. Dept. of Educ. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Assn. 
Let them teach (1956 yrbk.). 62p. NJ. 
Secondary School Teachers’ Assn. $1. 

Ohio Educ. Assn. Commission on Teacher Educ. 
and Professional Standards. School personnel 
policies. 40p. Ohio Educ. Assn. $1; quantity 
rates. 

Schorling, Raleigh and Batchelder, H. T. Stu- 
dent teaching in secondary schools. 3d ed. 
400p. McGraw. $5. 


professional - 
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U.S. Dept. of Labor. Women’s Bur. An idea in 
action; new teachers for the nation’s children. 
37p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Dept. of the Army. Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel. Overseas Affairs 
Div. Opportunities for educators with army's 
dependents schools overseas for the 1957-58 
academic year. Proc. 10p. U.S. Dept. of the 
Army. Overseas Affairs Div. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teachers of children who 
are partially seeing, by R. P. Mackie and Edith 
Cohoe (Bul. no.4). 71p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teachers of children who 
are deaf, by R. P. Mackie and others (Bul. 
1955, no.6). 87p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Div. of Internat. Educ. 
Teacher exchange opportunities and summer 
seminars for American elementary, secondary, 
and junior college teachers under the Inter- 
national exchange program. 26p. U.S. Office 
of Educ. Free. 

Wilson, C. H. A teacher is a person. 285p. Holt. 
$3.75. 

Woellner, R. C. and Wood, M. A. Requirements 
for certification of teachers, counselors, li- 
brarians, administrators for elementary schools, 
secondary schools, junior colleges. 21st ed. 
Proc. 124p. Univ. of Chicago Press. $3.50. 

World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. The teacher and the 
well-being of society [national reports in reply 
to a questionnaire}. World Confed. of Organ- 
izations of the Teaching Prof. 


(12) Audio-Visual Education (Aids 
in specific subjects are with the 
subject) 


Amer. Council on Educ. Teaching by closed-cir- 
cuit television; report of a conference . 
1956. 66p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1. 

Bachman, J. W. How to use audio-visual ma- 
terials. 60p. Assn. Press. $1. 

Califone Corp. Audio-Visual Dept. Recommended 


recordings for schools and libraries. . . . The 
care and use of records and playing equip- 
ment. 40p. Califone Corp. 50¢. 

Children’s Reading Service. CRS audio-visual 
catalog, 1956, ed. by W. S. Freeman. 66p. 
Children’s Reading Service. Free. 

Columbia Records. Educ. Dept. Records for 
school: v.1, secondary education. 44p. Colum- 
bia Records. Educ. Dept. 

Educ. Television and Radio Center. Educational 
television for your community. 24p. Educ. 
Television and Radio Center. Free. 

Educ. Television and Radio Center. Emphasizing 
educational television. 32p. Educ. Television 
and Radio Center. Free. 

Educ. Television and Radio Center. Presenting 
national educational television. [16}p. Educ. 
Television and Radio Center. Free. 
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Educ. Television and Radio Center. Report of 
the New York state temporary study com- 
mittee on educational television. Proc. 66p. 
Educ. Television and Radio Center. Free. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W. eds. Edu- 
cators guide to free films. 16th ed. Proc. 560p. 
Educators Prorgess Serv. $6. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., eds. 
Educators guide to free slidefilms. 8th ed. 
Proc. 188p. Educators Progress Serv. $5. 

Indiana. Univ. Audio-Visual Center. Educational 
motion pictures, 1956 catalog (Bul. v.4, no.1). 
557p. Indiana Univ. Audio-Visual Center. 
Free. 

Joint Council on Educ. Television. Four years 
of progress in educational television. Proc. 
143p. Joint Council on Educ. Television. Free. 

Joint Council on Educ. Television. Low cost 
educational television stations, by C. M. 
Braum. Proc. 6p. Joint Council on Educ. Tele- 
vision. 

NEA. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Evalua- 
tive criteria for audio-visual instructional ma- 
terials services. 12p. NEA. 1 copy free; quan- 
tity rates. 

Osborn, M. B. The flannel board. Proc. 36p. Mer- 
ton B. Osborn. $1. 

Radio Corp. of Amer. RCA Victor educational 
record catalog. 4th ed. 156p. Radio Corp. of 
Amer. 10¢. 

Sands, L. B. Audio-visual procedures in teaching. 
670p. Ronald. $6. 

Stokes, M. S. An interpretation of audio-visual 
learning aids; an educational monograph. 94p. 
Meador Pub. Co. $2. 

U.S. Office of Educ. A directory of 3,300 16mm. 
film libraries by Seerley Reid and others (Bul. 
no.12). 198p. Supt. of Docs. 70¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Radio and television bibli- 
ography, by G. G. Broderick (Bul. no.2). 
46p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Television in our schools, 
by Franklin Dunham and R. R. Lowdermilk 
(Bul. 1952, no.16, rev.). 38p. Supt. of Docs. 
20¢. 

Wittich, W. A. and Hanson, G. L., comps. 
Educators guide to free tapes, scripts and 
transcriptions. 2d ed. Proc. 161p. Educators 
Progress Serv. $5.75. 

Young Amer. Films, Inc. Descriptive catalog of 
Young America teaching films, 1956-57. 35p.; 
Young America filmstrips, 1956-57. 22p. 
Young Amer. Films. Free. 


(13A) Curriculum, Extracurricular Ac- 
tivities, and Teaching Methods 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Aviation 
Educ. Committee. Aviation education in the 
schools. [13}p. NEA. Free. 
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Anderson, V. E. Principles and procedures of 
curriculum improvement. 468p. Ronald. $5.59, 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop 
ment. Curriculum materials for creative think. 
ing, living, teaching. Proc. 40p. NEA. 75¢. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop. 
ment. Selected bibliography for curriculum 
workers, ed. by Wanda Robertson. 1956 ed, 
Proc. 56p. NEA. $1. 

Bayles, E. E. Experiments with reflective teach. 
ing (Kan. studies in educ. v.6, no.3). 32p, 
Univ. of Kan. Free. 

Blair, G. M. Diagnostic and remedial teaching: 
a guide to practice in elementary and secon- 
dary schools. 2d ed. 409p. Macmillan. $5, 

Chiara, C. R. The core (Faculty contribs, ser. 3, 
no.2). 86p. Western Mich. Col. School of 
Grad. Studies. 50¢. 

Friet, E. L. and Peterson, D. G. Design for out- 
door education. 34p. P. S. Printers, Inc. $1.50, 

Hoppe, Arthur. Students help improve the cur 
riculum in Indiana (Ind. univ. School of 
educ. Bul. v.32, no.1). 55p. Indiana Univ, 
Div. of Res. and Field Serv. $1. 

*Kenworthy, L. S. Introducing children to the 
world in elementary and junior high schools. 
268p. Harper. $3.75. 

Krug, E. A. and others. Administering curricu- 
lum planning. 324p. Harper. $4. 

Medlin, J. C. School yearbook editing and man- 
agement. 2d ed. 212p. Iowa State Col. Press. 
$5. 

Miller, F. A.; Moyer, J. H.; and Patrick, R. B. 
Planning student activities. 651p. Prentice, 
$5.95. 

Moustakas, C. E. The teacher and the child; per- 
sonal interaction in the classroom. 265p. Mc 
Graw. $4.50. 

Nat. Council of Independent Schools. Individ. 
ual attention; myth or reality? A guide for 
faculty discussion. [7}p. Nat. Council of In- 
dependent Schools. 10 for $1. 

Nat. School Public Relations Assn. Person to 
person; the classroom teacher’s public rela- 
tions. 48p. NEA. 75¢; quantity rates. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. The core pro- 
gram; a study in integration and interaction 
(Proceedings of the 7th annual curriculum- 
guidance conf.). 29p. New York (City) Bd. 
of Educ. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Bur. of Curricu- 
lum Research. The unit in curriculum develop- 
ment and instruction, by W. H. Bristow and 
Dorothy Furman. 32p. N.Y. City. Bd. of 
Educ. Bur. of Curriculum Res. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Extraclass activities in avia- 
tion, photography, radio for secondary school 
pupils, by W. C. Brown (Bul. no.11). 48p. 
Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 
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(13B) Teaching Aids and Materials, 
and School Libraries 


Ahlers, E. E. Books and related materials for 
children and young people; selected bibliogra- 
phies and guides (Ore. univ. School of educ. 
Curriculum bul. no.167). Proc. 12p. Univ. of 
Ore. School of Educ. 50¢. 

Cook, M. G. The new library key. 136p. Wilson. 
$1; quantity rates. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Div. of 
Surveys and Field Services. Free and inexpen- 
sive learning materials. 7th ed. 244p. Geo. 
Peabody Col. for Teachers. $1. 

Howie, K. S., comp. Aviation education bibliog- 
raphy (elementary school). Proc. 27p. Nat. 
Aviation Council. One copy free; add’! copies 
25¢ ea. 

Hurley, R. J. Your library; how to organize an 
elementary school library. 57p. Cath. Univ. of 
Amer. Press. $1. 

Joint Council on Economic Educ. Bibliography 
of free and inexpensive materials for economic 
education. 48p. Joint Council on Economic 
Educ. 50¢. 

Lancour, Harold, ed. The school library super- 
visor, a report of an institute. . . Univ. of Ill. 
Lib. school, Oct. 3-6, 1954. Proc. 94p. Amer: 
Lib. Assn. $1.75. 

*NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 
Instructional materials for elementary schools 
(35th yrbk. Bul. v.36, no.1). 310p. NEA. 
$3.50. 

Salisbury, Gordon and Sheridan, Robert. Catalog 
of free teaching aids. Rev. ed. 142p. G. Salis- 
bury. $1.50. 

Suttles, P. H., ed. Elementary teachers guide to 
free curriculum materials. 13th ed. Proc. 318p. 
Educators Progress Serv. $5.50. 


(14) Intercultural Education 


Valien, B. H. The St. Louis story; a study of 
desegregation (Freedom pam.). 72p. Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 35¢. 

Wolfe, A. G., comp. About 100 books. 44p. 
American Jewish Com. 20¢; quantity rates. 


(15) Elementary Education 

Beauchamp, G. A. Planning the elementary 
school curriculum. 295p. Allyn. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Elementary 
Educ. Teachers guide to education in early 
childhood. 753p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. $2.50. 

*Caswell, H. L. How firm a foundation? An ap- 
praisal of threats to the quality of elementary 
education. 42p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Connecticut. Dept. of Educ. Bur. of School and 
Community Services. How to recognize a good 
elementary school (Bul. no.68). 28p. Conn. 
Dept. of Educ. 25¢. 

Cottingham, H. F. Guidance in elementary 
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schools; principles and practices. 325p. Mc- 
Knight. $5. 

Glennon, V. J., ed. Frontiers of elementary edu- 
cation III; proceedings of a conference. 56p. 
Syracuse Univ. Press. $1.75. 

*Herrick, V. E. and others. The elementary 
school. 474p. Prentice. $5.95. 

Hicks, H. J. Administrative leadership in the 
elementary school. 456p. Ronald. $5. 

Hill, C. M., ed. Yale-Fairfield study of ele- 
mentary teaching . . . report for 1954-55. 
Proc. 321p. Clyde M. Hill. 

Hunnicutt, C. W., ed. Education 2000 A.D. 321p. 
Syracuse Univ. Press. $3. 

Klausmeier, H. J. and others. Teaching in the 
elementary school. 614p. Harper. $4.75. 

Moustakas, C. E. and Berson, M. P. The young 
child in school. 256p. Whiteside and Morrow. 
$4. 

*NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 
Instructional materials for elementary schools 
(35th yrbk. Bul. v.36, no.1). 310p. NEA. 
$3.50. 

NEA. Dept. of Kindergarten-Primary Educ. 
Early education. 69p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Class size in the elementary 
schools of urban school districts, 1955-56 (Spe- 
cial memo). Proc. 20p. NEA. 25¢. 

Otto, H. J. Social education in elementary 
schools. 493p. Rinehart. $5.50. 

Spain, C. R.; Drummond, H. D.; and Good- 
lad, J. I. Educational leadership and the ele- 
mentary school principal. 371p. Rinehart. 
$4.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Report of the 9th conference 
on elementary education, May 7-9, 1956. 
Proc. 33p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

Wills, C. D. and Stegeman, W. H. Living in the 
primary grades. 416p. Follett. $5. 


(18) Secondary Education 


Alexander, W. M. and Halverson, P. M. Effec- 
tive teaching in secondary schools. 564p. Rine- 
hart. $5.75. 

Allen, C. M. Combating the dropout problem. 
46p. Science Res. Assoc. $1. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. What shall the high schools teach? 
(Yrbk. 1956). 230p. NEA. $3.75. 

Cole, C. C. Encouraging scientific talent. 259p. 
College Entrance Exam. Bd. Distrib. by Educ. 
Testing Service. $3.50. 

Douglass, H. R., ed. High school curriculum. 2d 
ed. 582p. Ronald. $6. 

Edwards, T. B. The regional project in secondary 
education (Calif. univ. Pubs. in educ. v.12, 
no.1). 62p. Univ. of Calif. Press. $1. 

Florida. Univ. Educ. Lib. The drop-out student; 
a problem of secondary education (Bibliog. 
no.14). Proc. 4p. Univ. of Fla. Col. of Educ. 
Educ. Lib. 20¢. 
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Frain, T. J. Administrative and instructional pro- 
visions for rapid and slow learners in Catholic 
secondary schools (Educ. res. mono. v.20, 
no.1). 143p. Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. 

Gruhn, W. T. and Douglass, H. R. The modern 
junior high school. 2d ed. 421p. Ronald. 
$5.50. 

Halverson, P. M., ed. Frontiers in secondary 
education I; proceedings of a conference, 122p. 
Syracuse Univ. Press. $2.25. 

Halverson, P. M. How fares freedom in the 
American high school? (The J. Richard Street 
lecture). 54p. Syracuse Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Kilzer, L. R.; Stephenson, H. H.; and Nord- 
berg, H. O. Allied activities in the secondary 
school. 375p. Harper. $4.50. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Inter- 
national understanding through the secondary 
school curriculum, ed. by L.- S. Kenworthy 
(Bul. v.40, no.224). 303p. NEA. $1.50. 

Nat. Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. Se- 
lected references to the junior high school, 
1950-56, by Ellsworth Tompkins and Virginia 
Roe. Proc. 11p. NEA. 10¢ 

New England School Development Council. Some 
basic educational principles and their appli- 
cation in early adolescence (grades 7, 8, 9). 
Proc. 51p. New Eng. School Development 
Council. 45¢ for members; $1. for nonmem- 
bers. 


(17A) Language Arts 


Abraham, Willard. A new look at reading; a 
guide to the language arts. 236p. Porter Sar- 
gent. $3.50; $2.75 pa. 

Beasley, Jane. Slow to talk; a guide for teachers 
and parents. 109p. Columbia Univ. Teachers 
Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.75. 

Dean, J. F. Games make spelling fun; a teaching 
guide to better spelling. 24p. John F. Dean. 
50¢. 

*Gray, W. S. The teaching of reading and writ- 
ing; an international survey (Monos. on funda- 
mental educ. 10). 286p. UNESCO. 

Hatchett, E. L. and Hughes, D. H. Teaching 
language arts in elementary schools; a func- 
tional-creative approach. 426p. Ronald. $4.75. 

Langdon, Sister Mary Ramon, ed. The language 
arts in the Catholic elementary school; pro- 
ceedings of the workshop . . . 1955. Proc. 
167p. Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. $2.75. 

Marsh, P. M. How to teach English in high 
schoo: and college. 172p. Bookman. $3. 

Miller, Sister Mary Janet, ed. Communication 
arts in the Catholic secondary school; proceed- 
ings of the workshop . . . 1955. Proc. 194p. 
Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. $2.25. 

*Nat. Council of Teachers of English. The Eng- 
lish language arts in the secondary school (Cur- 
riculum ser. v.43). 488p. Appleton. $4. 
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Smith, H. L. Linguistic science and the teaching 
of English. 61p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50, 
Warren, J. E. The teacher of English; his ma 
terials and opportunities. 95p. Swallow. $2; 


$1.50 pa. 
(17B) Reading 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Reading 
(Membership service bul. no.98). 32p. Assn, 
for Childhood Educ. 75¢. 

Bullock, Harrison. Helping the non-reading pupil 
in the secondary school. 180p. Columbia Uniy, 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.75. 

Burton, W. H.; Baker, C. B.; and Kemp, G. K. 
Reading in child development. 608p. Bobbs, 
$7.47. 

Claremont College Reading Conference. Twen- 
tieth yearbook. 171p.; Twenty-first yearbook, 
191p. Claremont Col. $2.50 ea. 

Cleland, D. L. and Tronsberg, Josephine, eds. 
Organizing reading programs in the schools; 
a report of the 11th annual conference on read- 
ing, Univ. of Pittsburgh. Proc. 163p. The Box. 
wood Press. $1.50. 

Dever, K. I. Positions in the field of reading. 
165p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $4.25. 

Duker, Sam and Nally, T. P. The truth about 
your child’s reading. 181p. Crown. $3. 

Durrell, D. D. Improving reading instruction, 
402p. World Book Co. $4.25. 

*Gray, W. S. and Rogers, Bernice. Maturity in 
reading; its nature and appraisal. 273p. Univ, 
of Chicago Press. $5. 

Harris, A. J. How to increase reading ability. 
3d ed. 633p. Longmans. $5.25. 

Henderson, E. C. You can teach a child that 
reading can be fun. 172p. Exposition, $3. 
Internat. Reading Assn. Better readers for out 
times; Conference proceedings, W. S. Gray and 
Nancy Larrick, eds. 176p. Scholastic Maga 

zines. $2. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals and 
Nat. School Public Relations Assn. Sailing into 
reading; how your child learns to read in the 
elementary school. 40p. NEA. 50¢; quantity 
rates. 

Penty, R. C. Reading ability and high school 
drop-outs. 93p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $2.75. 

*Robinson, H. M., ed. Developing permanent 
interest in reading; proceedings of the annual 
conference on reading . . . Univ. of Chicago 
(Supp. educ. mono. no.84). 224p. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. $3.50. 

Spache, G. D. Are we teaching reading? 31p. 
Univ. of Fla. Col. of Educ. 30¢; quantity rates. 


(17C) Foreign Languages 


Metropolitan School Study Council. Some solu- 


tions to problems related to the teaching of 
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foreign languages in elementary schools. 33p. 
Metro. School Study Council. 85¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Committee on Foreign 
Language Teaching. Status of foreign language 
study in American elementary schools, 1955, 
by K. W. Mildenberger. Proc. 34p. U.S. Office 
of Educ. Free. 


(18) Mathematics and Science 


Barnard, J. D. Teaching high-school science 
(What res. says to the teacher, no.10). 32p. 
NEA. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Buswell, G. T. and Kersh, B. Y. Patterns of 
thinking in solving problems (Calif. Univ. 
Pubs. in educ. v.12, no.2). Pp.63-148. Univ. 
of Calif. Press. $2. 

Dyer, H. S.; Kalin, Robert; and Lord, F. M. 
Problems in mathematical education. 50p. 
Educ. Testing Serv. $1. 

Harding, L. W. Arithmetoons. 91p. Wm. C. 
Brown. $1.50. 

Merrill, H. L. The science teacher in action. 84p. 
Christopher. $2.25. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. How 
to use field trips in mathematics, by D. A. 
Johnson and others (How to do it ser. no.3). 


8p. 35¢; How to use films and filmstrips in- 


mathematics classes, by Robert Vollmar and 
Philip Peak (How to do it ser. no.4). 14p. 
50¢. NEA. 

Spitzer, H. F. Practical classroom procedures for 
enriching arithmetic. 224p. Webster. $3.24. 
UNESCO. Source book for science teaching. 

220p. UNESCO. $3; $2.50 pa. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Offerings and enrollments 
in science and mathematics in public high 
schools, by K. E. Brown (Pam. no.118). 24p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 


(19) Social Studies 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Social stud- 
ies for children (Service bul. nc.97). 40p. 
Assn. for Childhood Educ. 75¢. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Citizenship Educ. 
Project. Understanding the disabled (Experi- 
ences in citizenship for elementary school chil- 
dren. Pub. no.9). 20p. Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers Col. Citizenship Educ. Project. Free. 

Everett, Samuel and Arndt, C. O., eds. Teaching 
world affairs in American schools; a case book. 
270p. Harper. $4. 

James, P. E. and Hess, Shirley. Better teaching 
with relief maps. 38p. Aero Service Corp. 
Johnson, E. S. Theory and practice of the social 

studies. 476p. Macmillan. $5.75. 

*Kenworthy, L. S. Introducing children to the 
world in elementary and junior high schools. 
268p. Harper. $3.75. 

*Michaelis, J. U. Social studies for children 
in a democracy. 2d ed. 523p. Prentice. $5.50. 
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Schiebel, W. J. E. Labor-management relations 
in the secondary school curriculum (Texas 
study of secondary educ. Res. study no.20). 
36p. Tex. Study of Secondary Educ. 50¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching about the United 
Nations in United States educational institu- 
tions, Jan. 1, 1952 to Dec. 31, 1955; a report 
... by F. M. Tandler (Bul. no.8). 40p. Supt. 
of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching aids for develop- 
ing international understanding: Canada. Rev. 
July, 1956. Proc. 13p. U.S. Office of Educ. 
Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching aids for developing 
international understanding: India. Proc. 10p. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

Willcockson, Mary, ed. Social education of young 
children; kindergarten-primary grades. 2d ed. 
rev, (Curriculum ser. no.4). 156p. NEA. $2. 


(20) Art and Music 


Brown, M. E. Elementary handcrafts for ele- 
mentary schools. 104p. Exposition Press. $4. 
Eastern Arts Assn. Art education for the excep- 
tional child (Bul. of the res. committee, v.6, 
no.1). 27p. Eastern Arts Assn. 75¢; quantity 

rates. 

File, Sister Mary Jeanne, ed. Art in Christian 
education; proceedings of the workshop . . . 
1955. Proc. 221p. Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. 
$2.50. 

Harvard Univ. Committee on the Visual Arts. 
Report. 155p. Harvard Univ. $3.50. 

Mock, Ruth. Principles of art teaching; a hand- 
book for teachers in primary and secondary 
schools. 95p. Philosophical Lib. $6. 

*Munro, Thomas. Art education; its philosophy 
and psychology. 387p. Liberal Arts Press. $5. 
Mursell, J. L. Music education; principles and 

programs. 386p. Silver. $3.75. 

Myers, L. K. Teaching children music in the 
elementary school. 2d ed. 374p. Prentice. 
$3.95. 

Nat. Art Educ. Assn. Research in art education, 
ed. by Manuel Barkan (7th yrbk.). 141p. Nat. 
Art Educ. Assn. $3. 

Pace, Robert. Piano for classroom music. 140p. 
Prentice. $2.95. 

Randall, A. W. Murals for schools; sharing crea- 
tive experiences. 100p. Davis Press. $5.95. 
Walters Art Gallery. Standards in museum teach- 
ing (Circular on museum educ, no.9). Proc. 

22p. Walters Art Gallery. 

Werder, R. H., ed. Specialized activities in music 
education. Proc. 146p. Cath. Univ. of Amer. 
Press. $2.50. 


(21A) General Vocational and 


Industrial Education 
Amer. Council on Industrial Arts Teacher Educ. 
Problems and issues in industrial arts teacher 
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educ., ed. by C. R. Hutchcroft (Yrbk. 5). 
233p. Amer. Council on Indus. Arts Teacher 
Educ. $4. 

Automotive Industry-Vocational Educ. Confer- 
ence on Public School Automotive Instruction. 
Standards for automotive service instruction in 
schools. 79p. AI-VE Conf. on Public School 
Automotive Instr. Free. 

Byram, H. M. and Wenrich, R. C. Vocational 
education and practical arts in the community 
school. 512p. Macmillan. $5.50. 

Ericson, E. E. Teaching the industrial arts. Rev. 
ed. 384p. Bennett. $4.50. 

Fryklund, V. C. Analysis technique for instruc- 
tors [Rev. ed. of Trade and job analysis}. 
179p. Bruce. $2.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. National leadership de- 
velopment conference in trade and industrial 
education; conference report (Cir. no.477). 
Proc. 118p. Supt. of Docs. 60¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Digest of 
annual reports of state boards for vocational 
education . . . fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. 
Proc. 43p. Supt. of Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Public 
vocational education programs (Pam. no.117). 
16p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Training 
for quantity food preparation (Bul. no.261, 
Trade and indus. ser. no.64). 32p. Supt. of 
Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Technologi- 
cal advances and skilled manpower; implica- 
tions for trade and industrial education; an 
annotated selected bibliography (Misc. 3,509, 
Rev. Nov. 1, 1956). Proc. 67p. Supt. of Docs. 
45¢. 


(21B) Business Education 


Alberty, Harold. The core program in the high 
school—its implication for business education 
(Delta Pi Epsilon lecture, no.14)}. 30p. South- 
Western Pub. Co. 50¢. 

Carmichael, D. L. Teacher-pupil planning in 
business education. 18p. Delta Pi Epsilon. 50¢. 

Eastern Business Teachers Assn. and the Nat. 
Business Teachers Assn. Curriculum patterns 
in business education (Amer. business educ. 
ytbk. vol. 13). 342p. N.Y. Univ. Bkstore. 
$3.75. 

Nat. Assn. of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions. Suggested guidance practices for busi- 
mess teacher recruitment (Bul. no.64). 24p. 
United Business Educ. Assn. $1. 

Satlow, I. D. Helpful hints in teaching book- 
keeping and accounting (Mono. no.96). 52p. 
South-Western Pub. Co. 

South-Western Publishing Co. Visual aids for 
business and economic education (Mono. 
no.92). 28p. South-Western Pub. Co. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Distribu- 
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tive education for youth: work-experience labo. 
ratories (Bul. no.260, Distr. educ. ser. no.22), 
19p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 


(21C) Agricultural Education 


Conservation Educ. Assn. Selected references on 
conservation education for teachers and pupils, 
Proc. 18p. Conservation Educ. Assn. 15¢; 
quantity rates. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Summaries 
of studies in agricultural education; an ap 
notated bibliography (Bul. no.263, Agric. ser, 
no.68). 89p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 


(22) Guidance and Personnel Service 


Barry, Ruth and others. Case studies in college 
student-staff relationships. 117f. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2. 

Barry, Ruth and others. Case studies in human 
relationships in secondary school. 135p. Co 
lumbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. §2, 

Cottingham, H. F. Guidance in elementary 
schools, principles and practices. 325p. Mc 
Knight. $5. 

Gordon, I. J. The teacher as a guidance worker; 
human development concepts and their appli- 
cation in the classroom. 350p. Harper. $4.50. 

Hilton, M. E., ed. Guide to guidance, v.18. Prog. 
56p. Syracuse Univ. Press. $1. 

Leonard, E. A. Origins of personnel services in 
American higher education. 146p. Univ. of 
Minn. Press. $3. 

Marzolf, S. S. Psychological diagnosis and coun 
seling in the schools. 401p. Holt. $4. 

Massachusetts. Dept. of Educ. Div. of Elementary 
and Secondary Educ. Unique effective guidance 
practices in Massachusetts public : schools 
(Monos. nos.6-10). Proc. 11p. Mass. Dept. 
of Educ. 

McDaniel, H. B. Guidance in the modern school. 
526p. Dryden. $5.75. 

McQueen, Noel and McQueen, Mildred, eds. 
Annual guidance index, 1956. 55p. Science 
Res. Associates. $1.50. 

Michigan State Univ. College of Educ. The case 
of Paul, 2d ed. (Prof. ser. bul. no.16), 12p,; 
Charles; a case study unit. Rev. ed. (Prof. 
ser. bul. no.18). 8p.; Community resources if 
the guidance program (Prof. ser. bul. no.11). 
8p. 15¢; Guidance hints for parents (Prof. 
ser. bul. no.13). 8p. 15¢. Mich. State Univ. 
Bur. of Res. and Serv. 

Nat. Vocational Guidance Assn. NVGA bibli- 
ography of current occupational literature. 
Proc. 40p. Nat. Vocational Guidance Assn. $1. 

Schmidt, L. G. Two-year evaluation of the intern- 
ship in guidance program at Indiana university 
(Ind. univ. Sch. of educ. Bul. v.32, no.2). 
67p. Ind. Univ. School of Educ. $1. 

Tyler, H. T. Report of the study of work ex 
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perience programs in California high schools 
and junior colleges. (Calif. dept. of educ. Bul. 
v.25, no.3). 147p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 75¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Directory of city directors of 
guidance (Guide lines). Proc. 16p.; Directory 
of counselor trainers (Guide lines). Prac. 
14p.; Directory of persons in charge of guid- 
ance services in the various states (Guide 
lines). Proc. 4p.; Guidance workers certifi- 
cation requirements, by R. E. Brewster (Guide 
lines). Proc. 44p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Guidance and Student Per- 
sonnel Section. Recent publications related to 
guidance and student personnel work (Guide 
lines). Proc. 6p.; Selected references on or- 
ganization and administration of guidance and 
student personnel programs (Guide lines). 
Proc. 4p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

Warters, Jane. High School personnel work 
today. 2d ed. 358p. McGraw. $4.75. 


(23) Health, Physical, Safety 
Education and Recreation 


Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Rec- 
reation, Classroom activities, by F. R. Stuart 


(The classroom teacher ser. no.2). 64p. Amer.- 


Assn. for Health. $1; quantity rates. 

Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Rec- 
reation. Health education for prospective teach- 
ers . . . report of the National conference on 
college health education . . . 1956. Proc. 41p. 
Amer. Assn. for Health. $1. 

Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and 
Recreation. Teaching dental health to ele- 
mentary school children, by Perry Sandell 
(Classroom teacher ser. no.1). 32p. Amer. 
Assn. for Health. 75¢; quantity rates. 

Anderson, C. L. School health practice. 560p. 
Mosby. $4.75. 

Assn. of Casualty and Surety Companies. What 
everyone should know about high school driver 
education. 8p. Assn. of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. Free. 

Bookwalter, K. W. and Bookwalter, C. W., eds. 
Fitness for secondary school youth. 150p. 
Amer. Assn. for Health. $2.50. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Civil defense for per- 
sonal and family survival; a handbook for 
teachers, students, and parents (Bul. v.25, 
no.1). 58p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 

Florio, A. E. and Stafford, G. T. Safety educa- 
tion. 327p. McGraw. $5.50. 

Forsythe, C. E. The athletic director's handbook. 
403p. Prentice. $7.50. 

Fraser, E. D.; Bransford, J. B.; and Hastings, 
Mamie. The child and physical education. 304p. 
Prentice. $4.75. 

Hughes, Otto and Schooler, V. E. A survey of 
athletics in the secondary schools of the North 
Central association (Ind. univ. School of educ. 
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Bul. v.32, no.4). Proc. 52p. Ind. Univ. Div. of 
Research and Field Serv. $1. 

Intramural sports for college men and women; 
Washington conference report . . . 1955. 44p. 
Amer. Assn. for Health. $1. 

Irwin, L. W.; Humphrey, J. H.; and Johnson, 
W. R. Methods and materials in school health 
education. 367p. Mosby. $4.50. 

Johnson, Wendell and others. Speech handi- 
capped school children. Rev. ed. 575p. Harper. 
$4.50. 

Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educ. 
of the NEA and the Amer. Medical Assn. 
Health aspects of the school lunch program. 
29p. NEA. 40¢. 

MacMillan, D. L. School camping and outdoor 
education. Proc. 160p. Wm. C. Brown. $3. 
Michigan. Dept. of Public Instruction. Physical 
education for Michigan communities (Bul. 
no.359). 23p. Mich. Dept. of Public Instruc- 

tion. 

Moorhead, Jennelle. Health instruction in sec- 
ondard schools; general organization (Ore. 
univ. School of educ. Curriculum bul. no.16}). 
Proc. 13p. 50¢; Health instruction in second- 
ary schools; unit grganization (Ore. univ. 
School of educ. Curriculum bul. no.162). 
Proc. 23p. 90¢. Univ. of Ore. School of Educ. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Our schools 
plan safe living. 32p. NEA. 75¢; quantity 
rates. 

Nat. Committee on School Health Policies. Sug- 
gested school health policies. 3d ed. 40p. NEA. 

Nat. Conference for City Directors of Health, 
Physical Educ. and Recreation. [First] confer- 
ence report, Washington, D.C. 1955. Proc. 80p. 
Amer. Assn. for Health. $1. 

New England School Development Council. 
Physical education and athletics. Proc. 24p. 
New Eng. School Development Council. $1.25; 
60¢ to members. 

New York Univ. Center for Safety Educ. Re- 
search in safety education. Proc. 36p. Nat. 
Safety Council. 

*Oberteuffer, Delbert. Physical education; a text- 
book of principles for professional students. 
Rev. ed. 479p. Harper. $5. 

Smith, J. W. Outdoor education (Classroom 
teacher ser. no.3). 32p. Amer. Assn. for 
Health. 75¢; quantity rates. 

UNESCO. The place of sport in education; a 
comparative study (Educ. studies and docs. 
no.21). Proc. 63p. UNESCO. 40¢. 

U.S. Federal Civil Defense Admin. Annotated 
civil defense bibliography for teachers 
(Handbk. H-3-1, rev.). 86p. Supt. of Docs. 
35¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education for national sur- 
vival; a handbook on civil defense for schools. 
88p. Supt. of Docs. 65¢. 

Van Dalen, D. B. and Van Dalen, M. M. The 
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health, physical education and _ recreation 
teacher; an introduction to the profession. 
436p. Prentice. $5. ; 

Wheatley, G. M. and Hallock, G. T. Health 
observation of school children. 488p. McGraw- 
Hill. $6.50. 

Wiles, Kimball; Brown, Camile; and Cassidy, 
Rosalind. Supervision in physical education. 
352p. Prentice. $5.25. 


(24) Special Education and 
Exceptional Children 


Abraham, Willard. A guide for the study of ex- 

ceptional children. 276p. Porter Sargent. $3.50. 

Amer. Foundation for the Blind. Workshop for 

teachers of deaf-blind children, Hartford, Conn. 

. 1955 (Group reports no.3). 35p. Amer. 
Found. for the Blind. 40¢. 

Connecticut. Dept. of Educ. Education for gifted 
children and youth; a guide for planning pro- 
grams (Bul. no.77). 39p. Conn. Dept. of 
Educ. Free. 

Cgordinating Council for Cerebral Palsy in New 
York City, Inc. The cerebral palsy program of 
the New York City scheols; report of the com- 
mittee on education. 92p. Coord. Council for 
Cerebral Palsy. 

Devereux, George. Therapeutic education; its 
theoretical bases and practice. 435p. Harper. 
$5. 

Frampton, M. E. and Gall, E. D., eds. Resources 
for special education. 250p. Porter Sargent. 
$3.30; $2.20 pa. 

Frampton, M. E. and Gall, E. D., eds. Special 
education for the exceptional; v.3, Mental and 
emotional deviates and special problems. 699p. 
Porter Sargent. $5.50. 

*Goodenough, F. L. Exceptional children. 428p. 
Appleton. $4.50. 

Hall, Theodore. Gifted children; the Cleveland 
story. 90p. World Pub. Co. $2. 

Hayes, E. N., ed. Directory for exceptional chil- 
dren; schools, services, other facilities. 2d 
ed. 247p. Porter Sargent. $4; $3 pa. 

Internat. Council for Exceptional Children. Men- 
tal retardation; a special bibliography, by 
M. E. Harnett. Proc. 17p. NEA. 35¢; quantity 
rates. 

Jenks, W. F., ed. Individual differences in ele- 
mentary and secondary school children; pro- 
ceedings of the workshop . . . 1955. Proc. 
224p. Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. $2.75. 

Loewy, Herta. Training the backward child. 166p. 
Philosophical Lib. $3.75. 

Lowenfeld, Berthold. Our blind children: grow- 
ing and learning with them. 205p. Charles C 
Thomas. $5.50. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Committee 
on Exceptional Children. How to educate the 
gifted child; a collection of practical sugges- 
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tions. 58p. Met. School Study Council. $1; 
quantity rates. 

Nat. Assn. for Retarded Children. Audio-visual 
material on mental retardation. 23p. Nat. Assn, 
for Retarded Children. 20¢. 

Philadelphia Board of Public Educ. The gifted 
child; his education in the Philadelphia public 
schools. 68p. Phil. Public Schools. 

Randall, A. W. Art for exceptional children, 
Proc. 104p. A. W. Randall. $2.50. 

Schonell, F. E. Educating spastic children; the 
education and guidance of the cerebral palsied, 
242p. Philosophical Lib. $6. 

Society for Research in Child Development, 
Studies of reading and arithmetic in mentally 
retarded boys, by L. M. Dunn and R. J. Capo 
bianco (Mono. v.19, no.1, ser. no.58). 142p, 
Child Development Pubs. Purdue Univ. $3. 

JS. Office of Educ. Education of exceptional 
children and youth (Selected references, no.5- 
III, rev.). Proc. 7p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free, 

J.S. Office of Educ. Teachers of children who are 
deaf, by R. P. Mackie and others (Bul. no.6). 
87p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Teachers of children who 
are partially seeing, by R. P. Mackie and 
Edith Cohoe (Bul. no.4). 71p. Supt. of Docs, 
30¢. 

The Woods Schools. Services for exceptional 
children; proceedings of the 1956 spring con 
ference. 133p. The Woods Schools. Single copy 
free. 

Worcester, D. A. Education of children of above 
average mentality. 68p. Univ. of Neb. $2. 


(25) Education for Family Life 


Amer. Vocational Assn., Inc. Home Economics 
Committee on Research. Family focus in home 
economics teaching. 36p. Amer. Voc. Assi. 
15¢; quantity rates. 

Michigan State Univ. College of Educ. Home 
making education, by Meta Vossbrink (Prof. 
ser. bul. no.17). 25p. Mich. State Univ. Bur 
of Res. and Serv. 40¢. 

Nat. Committee for Educ. in Family Finance. 
Annotated listing of free and inexpensive teach- 
ing aids on education in family finance (Bul. 
no.13). Rev. ed. Proc. 39p. Nat. Committee for 
Educ. in Family Finance. 

Nat. Committee for Educ. in Family Finance, 
Teaching family finance more effectively; 4 
guide for homemaking teachers (Bul. no.15). 
Rev. ed. Proc. 61p. Nat. Committee for Educ. 
in Family Finance. 35¢. 

NEA. Dept. of Home Economics. Homemaking 
education for the young adolescent, by A. D. 
Hill (DHE topics, no.4). 15p. NEA. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Educ. Diy. 
Southern regional conference, home economicé 
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education (Misc. 3511). Proc. 74p. U.S. Office 
of Educ. Free. 


(26) Rural Education 


NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. Leadership in rural 
education. 8p. NEA. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. Teaching in the 
small community, ed. by R. S. Fox (Yrbk. 
1956). 222p. NEA. $3; quantity rates. 


(27) Negro Education 


Holley, J. W. Education and the segregation 
issue. 2d ed. 71p. William-Frederick Press. $3. 

Noble, J. L. The Negro woman's college educa- 
tion. 163p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $4.25. 


(28A) Higher Education 


Adams, George. How to afford that college edu- 
cation—and where to study. New ed. 258p. 
Harian Pubs. $4.95; $2.50 pa. 

Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and 
Recreation. A forward look in college health 
education; report of the National conference 
on college health education . . . 1956. Proc. 
50p. Amer. Assn. for Health. $1. 

Amer. Assn. of Junior Colleges. Junior college 
directory, 1956. 54p. Amer. Assn. of Junior 
Cols. $1. 

Amer. Catholic Philosophical Assn. The role of 
philosophy in the Catholic liberal college, ed. 
by C. A. Hart (Proceedings, v.30). 247p. 
Amer. Catholic Philosophical Assn. $3.50. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Action under way to 
meet the rising tide of enrollment in American 
colleges and universities. 36p. Amer. Council 
on Educ. Free. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Background for a nation- 
al scholarship policy, comp. and ed. by E. D. 
West. 160p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1.50. 

Amer. Council on Educ. The strength-to meet our 
national need; a statement . . . to the Presi- 
dent's Committee on education beyond the high 
school, ed. by C. C. Dobbins. 125p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $1.50. 

Assn. for Higher Educ. Current issues in higher 
education, 1956: Resources for higher educa- 
tion; proceedings of the 11th annual National 
conference on higher education, ed. by G. K. 
Smith. 363p. NEA. $4. 

Basilius, H. A.; Crow, W. A.; and Linck, O. F. 
What are business and industry looking for in 
college graduates? A summary of the report of 
the Detroit employer opinion survey. Proc. 
15p. H. A. Basilius. 

Bogue, J. P., ed. American junior colleges. 4th 
ed. 584p. Amer. Council on Educ. $8. 

Brumbaugh, A. J. Problems in college administra- 
tion. 50p. Methodist Church, Bd. of Educ. $1. 

Cole, C. C. Encouraging scientific talent. 259p. 
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Cullege Entrance Exam. Bd. Distrib. by Educ. 
Testing Serv. $3.50. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. Advanced 
placement program. 136p. Col. Entrance Exam. 
Bd. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. College ad- 
missions no.3: The interaction of school and 
college. 115p. Col. Entrance Exam. Bd. $3. 

Conant, J. B. The citadel of learning. 79p. Yale. 
$2. 

Conference on Asian Affairs, Inc. Asian studies 
in undergraduate and teacher education, 1955. 
Proc. 39p. Conf. on Asian Affairs. 30¢. 

Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, Inc. 
Higher education in Connecticut . . . whose 
responsibility? 23p. Conn. Public Expenditure 
Council. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ., Inc. College 
self-surveys; a means of improving higher edu- 
cation. 12p. Council for Financial Aid to Educ. 
15¢; quantity rates. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ., Inc. Manage- 
ment is doing a job. 16p. Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Educ. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ., Inc. Volun- 
tary support of America’s colleges and uni- 
versities, 1954-55. 47p. Council for Financial 
Aid to Educ. $1. 

Council for the Study of Higher Educ. in Florida. 
Higher education and Florida’s future: vol.1, 
Recommendations and general staff report. 87p. 
$1.50; vol.2, Florida’s economy—past trends 
and prospects for 1970. 180p. $2.50. Univ. 
of Florida Press. 

Deferrari, R. J., ed. The problems of administra- 
tion in the American college (Proceedings of 
the Workshop . . . June 10-21, 1955). Proc. 
191p. Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. $3.50. 

Diekhoff, J. S. The domain of the faculty in our 
expanding colleges. 204p. Harper. $3. 

Du Bois, Cora. Foreign students and higher edu- 
cation in the United States. 221p. Amer. Coun- 
cil on Educ. $3.50. 

Dyer, J. P. Ivory towers in the market place; the 
evening college in American education. 205p. 
Bobbs. $3. 

Folger, J. K. and Sugg, R. S. A factbook on 
higher education in the South. 76p. Southern 
Regional Educ. Bd. Free. 

Fund for the Advancement of Educ. Better utili- 
zation of college teaching resources. 45p. 
Fund for the Advancement of Educ. Free. 

Hampton, J. W., ed. The 1956 small college 
annual. 44p. J. W. Hampton. 50¢. 

Harvard Univ. Committee on the Visual Arts. 
Report. 155p. Harvard Univ. $3.50. 

Hungate, T. L. A new basis of support for higher 
education; a study of current practices, issues 
and needed changes. 55p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.50. 

*Irwin, Mary, ed. American universities and col- 
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leges. 7th ed. 1210p. Amer. Council on Educ. 
$12. 

Jones, E. S. College graduates and their later 
success (Univ. of Buffalo studies v.22, no.4). 
Pp.121-208. Univ. of Buffalo. $1. 

Justman, Joseph and Mais, W. H. College teach- 
ing; its practice and its potential. 257p. 
Harper. $3.75. 

Kuhn, W. E. Textbooks on economic thought; 
an analysis of some of their shortcomings 
(Annals of Amer. econ.). 13p. Pub. Affairs 
Press. 50¢. 

Longenecker, H. E. University faculty compensa- 
tion policies and practices in the United States. 
Proc. 271p. Univ. of Ill. Press. $1.50. 

Lovejoy, C. E. Lovejoy’s college guide. 266p. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.95. 

McCarrel, Ted, ed. Credit given by educational 
institutions (Report to the Amer. assn. of 
collegiate registrars and admissions officers). 
Proc. 114p. Ted McCarrel. $1. 

Michigan State Univ. College of Educ. Fostering 
general education in the community college, by 
L. H. Johnson (Prof. ser. bul. no.14). lip. 
Michigan State Univ. 25¢. 

Nat. Federation of College and Univ. Business 
Officers Assns. A study of income and expendi- 
tures in sixty colleges, year 1953-54. Proc. 
183p. Nat. Fed. of Col. and Univ. Business 
Officers Assn. 

*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. The public 
junior college (55th Yrbk. pt.1). 347p. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. $4; $3.25 pa. 

Noble, J. L. The Negro woman's college educa- 
tion. 163p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $4.25. 

Radcliffe College. Committee on Graduate Educ. 
for Women. Graduate education for women; 
the Radcliffe Ph.D. 135p. Harvard Univ. Press. 
$3.50. 

Reddick, D. C., ed. Church and campus; Presby- 
terians look to the future from their historic 
role in Christian higher education. 178p. John 
Knox Press. $2; $1. pa. 

Riker, H. C. Planning functional college hous- 
ing. 240p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $4.50. 

St. Olaf College. Self Study Committee. Integra- 
tion in the Christian liberal arts college, ed. by 
Howard Hong. 252p. St. Olaf Col. Press. $2.75. 

Stedman, Edith. The gifted student and student 
personnel programs in colleges and universi- 
ties. 47p. Western Personnel Inst. $1. 

Thomassen, Henry. Trends in economic educa- 
tion (Annals of Amer. econ.). 45p. Pub. 
Affairs Press. $1. 

Townsend, Agatha. College freshmen speak out. 
136p. Harper. $2.50. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Legislature Reference 
Service. Federal aid to students for higher 


® 
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education. 191p. Supt. of Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Earned degrees conferred 
by higher educational institutions, 1954-55 
by M. C. Rice and N. A. Carlson (Cir 
no.461). Proc. 138p. Supt. of Docs. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Opening (fall) enrollment 
in higher educational institutions, 1955, by 
W. A. Jaracz (Cir. no.460). Proc. 46p. Supt 
of Docs. 35¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of higher educa 
tion: faculty, students, and degrees, 1953-54 
(Biennial survey of educ. 1952-54, chap. 4 
sec.1). 142p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of land-grant col 
leges and universities, year ended June 30, 
1955, by N. A. Carlson (Bul. no.10). 83p, 
Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

U.S. President’s Committee on Educ. beyond the 
High School. First interim report to the Presi- 
dent. 12p. The President’s Com. on Educ. be 
yond the High School. Free. 

Walters Art Gallery. Work with college and 
university students (Circular on museum educ. 
no.10). Proc. 19p. Walters Art Gallery. 

Wilson, H. E. American college life as educa 
tion in world outlook. 195p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. $3.50. 

*Wilson, L. R. and Tauber, M. F. The university 
library; the organization, administration, and 
functions of academic libraries. 2d ed. 641p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $7.50. 


(28B) Professional Education 


Amer. Soc. for Engineering Educ. General educa- 
tion in engineering; a report of the humanistic 
social research project. 122p. Amer. Soc. for 
Engineering Educ. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Deno, R. A.; Wilson, R. M.; and Wilson, 
Stephen. Pharmacy in Michigan; a report by 
the Pharmacy study group, Higher education 
study, Michigan council of state college presi- 
dents. Proc. 60p. J. W. Edwards. $1.50. 

Knott, L. W.; Vreeland, E. M.; and Gooch, 
Marjorie. Cost analysis for collegiate programs 
in nursing; pt.1, Analysis of expenditures. 
Proc. 166p. Nat. League for Nursing. Div. of 
Nursing Educ. $3.50. 

Smith, L. F. and Lipsett, Laurence. The technical 
institute. 319p. McGraw. $5. 

Southern Regional Educ. Bd. Regional action 
pays off in graduate nursing education. 14p. 
Southern Regional Educ. Bd. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Engineering and scientifie 
manpower; organized efforts to improve its 
supply and utilization (Cir. no.483). Prot. 
48p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Engineering enrollments and 
degrees, 1955, by W. A. Jaracz and H. Ht 
Armsby (Cir. no.468). Proc. 35p. Supt. of 
Docs. 30¢ 
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(29) Adult Education 
Adult Educ. Assn. of the U.S.A. Conducting 


workshops and institutes (Leadership pam. 
no.9). 48p. Adult Educ. Assn. 60¢; quantity 
rates. 

Amer. Lib. Assn. Office for Adult Educ. Experi- 
mental projects in adult education. 36p. Amer. 
Lib. Assn. Free. 

Cass, A. W. Adult elementary education. 275p. 
Noble. $4.50. 

Clark, B. R. Adult education in transition (Calif. 
univ. Pubs. in sociology and social institu- 
tions, v.1, no.2). Pp.43-202. Univ. of Calif. 
Press. $3. 

Fund for Adult Educ. Liberal adult education. 
78p. Fund for Adult Educ. 

Havighurst, R. J. and Orr, Betty. Adult educa- 
tion and adult needs. Proc. 66p. Center for the 
Study of Liberal Educ. for Adults. $1. 

*Houle, C. O. and Nelson, C. A. The university, 
the citizen, and world affairs. 179p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $3. 

Leadership Conference for Univ. Adult Educa- 
tors. The concerns of the dean in university 
adult education (4th Conf. rept.). Proc. Pag- 


ing varies. Center for the Study of Liberal . 


Educ. for Adults. Free. 

Minnis, R. B. An evaluative report based upon 
case studies in two cities. 67p. Adult Educ. 
Council of Denver. Free. 

Mire, Joseph. Labor education; a study report 
on needs, programs and approaches. 200p. 
Inter-Univ. Labor Educ. Com. 

Nat. Assn. of Public School Adult Educators. 
Civic education, by A. P. Crabtree (Curricu- 
lum ser. no.1). 64p. NEA. $1.50. 

NEA. Research Div. Adult education. Proc. 12p. 
NEA. 10¢. 

*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Adult reading 
(55th yrbk. pt.2). 279p. Univ. of Chicago 
Press. $4; $3.25 pa. 

Ohio State Univ. Bur. of Special and Adult 
Educ. Handbook for parent education leaders. 
29p. Ohio State Univ. Bur. of Special and 
Adult Educ. 50¢. 

Phinney, Eleanor. Library adult education in 
action; five case studies. 182p. Amer. Lib. 
Assn. $4. 

Pitkin, R. S. The residential school in American 
adult education (Notes and essays, no.14). 
Proc. 45p. Center for the Study of Liberal 
Educ. for Adults. Single copy free; add'l 
copies 25¢ ea. 

*Powell, J. W. Learning comes of age. 235p. 
Assn. Press. $3. 

Public school adult educators; a guide for ad- 
Mministrators and teachers. 156p. Nat. Assn. of 
Public School Adult Educators. $3.90. 

Rogers, W. C. Community education in world 
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affairs. 86p. Univ. of Minnesota Press. $1.25; 
quantity rates. 


(30) Educational Research, Bibliog- 
raphies, and Directories 


*Amer. Educ. Research Assn. Twenty-five years 
of educational research. (Review of educ. res. 
v.26, no.3). Pp. 199-344. NEA. $1.50. 

Amer. Legion. Child Welfare Div. Need a lift? 
Educational opportunities. 6th ed. 67p. Amer. 
Legion, Child Welfare Div. 

Amer. Lib. Assn. A basic book collection for 
elementary grades. 6th ed. Proc. 133p. Amer. 
Lib. Assn. $2. 

Amer. Lib. Assn. A basic book collection for 
junior high schools. 2d ed. Proc. 127p. Amer. 
Lib. Assn. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Bibliography 
of books for children, comp. by C. B. Gilbert 
(Bul. no.37). 130p. Assn. for Childhood Educ. 
$1.50. 

Brown, S. B.; Lyda, M. L.; and Good, C. V., 
comps. Research studies in education, 1955. 
119p. Phi Delta Kappa, Inc. $3.50. 

Educ. Research Service. Education in lay maga- 
zines—first quarter, 1956 (Cir. no.4). Proc. 
38p.; Education in lay magazines—second 
quarter, 1956 (Cir. no.6). Proc. 33p. NEA. 
$1. ea. 

Ford Foundation. Annual report, Oct. 1, 1954— 
Sept. 30, 1955. 170p. Ford Found. Free. 

Handbook of private schools . . . 37th ed. 1226p. 
Porter Sargent. $8. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Studies in edu- 
cation, 1955 (Thesis abstract ser.). 379p. 
Ind. Univ. School of Educ. $1. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Adventur- 
ing with books; a reading list for the ele- 
mentary grades. 146p. Nat. Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 75¢; quantity rates. 

New England School Development Council. 
Thesis abstracts; digests of recently completed 
research in New England .. . , by T. J. Mc- 
Cook and R. B. Lunt. Proc. 52p. New Eng. 
School Development Council. $1. 

Secondary Educ. Board. Current books; junior 
booklist. 36p.; Current books; senior booklist. 
46p. Sec. Educ. Bd. 40¢ ea. 

Textbooks in print; the American educational 
catalog, 1956. 229p. Bowker. $2. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Books to help build inter- 
national understanding. Rev. Mar., 1956; to- 
gether with a Supplement of radio recordings, 
by N. E. Beust and G. G. Broderick. Proc. 
44p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Course offerings in guid- 
ance and student personnel work, summer, 
1956, amd academic year 1956-57, comp. by 
Paul MacMinn (Cir. 476). Proc. 102p. Supt. 
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of Docs. 55¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education directory, 1955-56. 
Pt. 1, Federal government and states. 56p. 25¢; 
Pt. 2, Counties and cities. 94p. 35¢. Supt. of 
Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Fall, 1955, statistics on en- 
rollment, teachers, and school-housing in full- 
time, public elementary and secondary day 
schools, by Samuel Schloss and C. J. Hobson 
(Cir. no.467 rev.). Proc. [8}p. Supt. of Docs. 


15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of city school 
systems: staff, pupils, and finances 1953- 
54, by L. B. Herlihy (Biennial survey of educ. 
1952-54, chap. 3). 153p. Supt. of Docs. 
60¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Summary of 1953-54 sta- 
tistics of state school systems (Cir. no.480). 
Proc. 9p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

Wolfe, A. G., comp. About 100 books. 44p. 
American Jewish Com. 20¢; quantity rates 


(31) Reports, Proceedings, and 
Handbooks 


Adams, H. P. State associations of school ad- 
ministrators in the South; an evaluative study 
(Ky. Univ. Bur. of school service. Bul. v.29, 
no.1). 36p. Univ. of Ky. $1. 

Amer. Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Univs. Proceedings. ..69th annual convention, 
ed. by R. I. Thackrey and H. L. Knight. Proc. 
316p. Amer. Assn. of Land-Grant Cols. and 
State Univs. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Educa- 
tion, a key to lasting peace [official report, 82d 
annual convention}. 264p. NEA. $3. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. 1956 year- 
book. 88p. Assn. for Childhood Educ. $1. 
Assn. of School Business Officials. Proceedings 
..-41st convention. 382p. Assn. of School 

Business Officials. $4. 

Assn. of Univ. Evening Colleges. Proceedings, 
17th annual meetings, 1955. Proc. 127p. Assn. 
of Univ. Evening Cols. 

Carnegie Corp. of New York. Annual report for 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1956. 99p. 
Carnegie Corp. Free. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Fiftieth annual report for the year 
ended June 30, 1955. 38p.; Fifty-first annual 
report for the year ended June 30, 1956. 
56p. Carnegie Found. for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Free. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. Fifty-fourth 
report of the director, 1955. 107p. Col. En- 
trance Exam. Bd. 50¢ 

The Commonwealth Fund. Thirty-eighth annual 
report for the year ending June 30, 1956. 
61p. The Commonwealth Fund. Free. 

The Fund for Adult Education. Annual report, 
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July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955. 48p. The 
Fund for Adult Educ. Free. 

General Educ. Bd. Annual report, 1955. 28p, 
Gen’l. Educ. Bd. Free. 

Gruber, F. C. Teaching in America (43d Annual 
schoolmen’s week proceedings). 245p. Univ, 
of Pa. Press. $2. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Thirty-sixth annual 
report, 1955. 48p. Inst. of Internat. Educ 
Free. 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. Building faith 
in education; proceedings of the 32d Annu 
educational conference. .. (Bur. of school ser 
ice, Bul. v.28, no.3). 96p. Ky. Univ. $1. 

Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Seconday 
Schools. Proceedings of the 69th annual com 
vention. ..1955. 122p. Middle States Assn. 

Nat. Assn. for Physical Educ. of College Women. 
Biennial record. ..1953-55. Proc. 112p. Nat 
Assn. for Physical Educ. of Col. Women 
$1.50. 

Nat. Assn. of State Universities. Transactions 
and proceedings . . . , ed. by C. P. McCurdy 
(v.54). 138p. Nat. Assn. of State Univs. $1, 

Nat. Assn. of Student Councils. The 1956 stu 
dent council yearbook. 246p. NEA. $1.50, 

Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. Report of the pro 
ceedings and addresses, 53d annual meeting, 
ed. by M. M. Ryan (Bul. v.53, no.1). 425p. 
Nat. Cath. Educ. Assn. $1. 

NEA. Addresses and proceedings of the 94th 
annual meeting. 424p. NEA. 

NEA. NEA handbook for local, state, and na 
tional associations, 1956-57. 400p. NEA. $1; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Official re 
port, 1955-56. 80p. NEA. Free. 

Public Educ. Assn. Annual report, 1955-56. 4ip. 
Public Educ. Assn. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Annual report for 1955 
56. 122p. Secondary Educ. Bd. Free. 

Southern Assn. of College and Univ. Business 
Officers. Proceedings...28th annual meeting. 
201p. C. O. Emmerich. 

World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. WCOTP annual report. 
64p. World Confed. of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. 


Directory of Publishers 


AI-VE Conference on Public School Automotive 
Instruction, 320 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

Adult Educ. Assn., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chi 
cago 11, Ill. 

Adult Educ. Council of Denver, Denver Public 
Library, Denver 2, Colo. 

Aero Service Corp., 210 E. Courtland St., Philt 
delphia, Pa. 
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Allyn & Bacon, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

American Assn. for Health, Physical Education, 
& Recreation, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

American Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, 11 Elm St., Oneonta, N.Y. 

American Assn. of Junior Colleges, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Univs., 1785 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

American Book Co., 55 5th Ave., New York 3, 
N.Y. 

American Catholic Philosophical Assn., Catholic 
Univ., Washington 17, D.C. 

American Council on Educ., 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Council on Industrial Arts Teachers 
Educ., McKnight and McKnight, 109-111 W. 
Market St., Bloomington, III. 

American Federation of Teachers, 28 Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

American Found. for the Blind, 15 W. 15th St., 
New York 11, N.Y. 

American Jewish Committee, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

American Legion, Nat. Child Welfare Div., 
P.O. Box 1065, Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 

American Press, 489 Sth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

American School Publishing Corp., 470 4th Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

American Society for Engineering Educ., Univ. 
of Ill., Urbana, III. 

American Vocational Assn., Inc., 1010 Vermont 
Ave. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 515 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts Co., Inc., 35 W. 32d 
St., New York 1, N.Y. 

Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Educ., 1500 W. 
4th St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Associated Public School Systems, 525 W. 120th 
St., New York 22, N.Y. 

Association for Childhood Educ., Internat., 1200 
15th St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Association for Student Teaching, State Teachers 
Assn., Loch Haven, Pa. 

Association of Casualty & Surety Companies, 60 
John St., New York, N.Y. 

Association of School Business Officials, 1010 
Church St., Evanston, Ill. 

Association of Univ. Evening Colleges, Room 12, 
7 Boylan, Brooklyn College, Brookyn 10, 

sf 


Association Press, 219 Broadway, New York 7, 
N.Y. 

a Book, Inc., 59 4th Ave., New York 3, 
x. 
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Basilius, H. A., Wayne State Univ., Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria 3, Iil. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis 7, Ind. 

Bookman Associates, 31 Union Sq. W., New 
York 3, N.Y. 

Boston Univ. Press, Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. 

R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 
36, N.Y. 

Boxwood Press, P.O. Box 7171, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. 

Wm. C. Brown Co., 915 Main St., Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Bruce Pub. Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 

Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N.Y. 

Bureau of Pubs., Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Burgess Pub. Co., 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 
15, Minn. 

Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Holly- 
wood 38, Calif. 


. California Dept. of Educ., Sacramento 14, Calif. 


California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

Univ. of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Carnegie Corp. of N. Y., 589 Sth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Catholic Univ. of America Press, 620 Michigan 
Ave. N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for Adults, 
940 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 

Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 

Christopher Pub. House, 1140 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 20, Mass. 

Claremont College Curricuum Laboratory, Clare- 
mont, Calif. 

College Entrance Examination Board, P.O. Box 
592, Princeton, N.Y. 

Columbia Records, Educ. Dept., 799 7th Ave., 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y. 

Columbia Univ., Teachers College, Bureau of 
Pubs., 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Committee on Educ. Interchange Policy, 1 E. 
67th St., New York 21, N.Y. 

The Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 57th St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, 2101 Constitution Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Conference on Asian Affairs, Inc., 341 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Conn. Dept. of Educ., Hartford 15, Conn. 
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Conn. Public Expenditure Council, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Coordinating Council for Cerebral Palsy in New 
York City, Inc., 47 W. 57th St., New York 
19, N.Y. 

Cornell Univ. Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Council for Financial Aid to Educ., 6 E. 45th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Arthur C. Croft, Pubs., 100 Garfield Ave., New 
London, Conn. 

Crowell Pubs., 432 4th Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

Crown Pubs., 419 4th Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

Davis Press, Worcester 8, Mass. 

John F. Dean, Box 211, Newport Beach, Calif. 

Delta Pi Epsilon, Ohio State Univ. College of 
Commerce, Columbus 10, Ohio 

F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N.Y. 

Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N.Y. 

Drake Univ., Des Moines 11, Iowa 

Dryden Press, 31 W. 54th St., New York 19, 
N.Y. 

Eastern Arts Assn., State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, Pa. 

Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings, 
Mont. 

Editorial Research Reports, 1156 19th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Educational Records Bur., 21 Audubon Ave., 
New York 32, N.Y. 

Educational Television and Radio Center, 1610 
Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., 
Princeton, N.J. 

Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 

J. W. Edwards Pub., Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

G. G. Ellis, Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, N.C. 

C. O. Emmerich, Emory Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 

Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Univ. of Florida Press, Gainesville, Fla. 

Follett Pub. Co., 1000 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N.Y. 

Free Press, 1005 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 13, 
Ill. 

Fund for Adult Education, 1444 Wentworth 
Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. 

Fund for the Advancement of Education, 655 
Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 

L. O. Garber, 3812 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. 

General Education Board, 49 W. 49th St.. New 
York, N.Y. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Univ. of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga. 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass, 

Government Printing Office, Washington 25 
Dx. 

J. W. Hampton, P.O. Box 663, Maryville, Teng, 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave, 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Harian Pubs., Greenlawn, N.Y. 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., New York 16 
N.Y. 

Harvard Univ. Press, 79 Garden St., Cambridge 
38, Mass. 

Clyde M. Hill, 51 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Howard Univ. Press, Washington 1, D.C. 

Univ. of Illinois Press, Urbana, III. 

Univ. of Illinois, Col. of Educ. Bur. of Educ 
Res., Urbana, III. 

Indiana Univ., Audio-Visual Center, Blooming. 
ton, Ind. 

Indiana Univ. Bookstore, Bloomington, Ind. 

Indiana Univ. Div. of Research and Field Serv. 
ices, Bloomington, Ind. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Institute of International Educ., 1 E. 67th St, 
New York 21, N.Y. 

Inter-Univ. Labor Educ. Committee, 1303 Uni 
versity Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Iowa Dept. of Public Instruction, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa 

John Knox Press, Presbyterian Bldg., Richmond 
9, Va. ; 

Joint Council on Economic Educ., 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Joint Council on Educ. Television, 1785 Massa 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Univ. of Kansas, Lawzence, Kan. 

Kelley and Millman, Inc., 80 E. 11th St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Ky. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

Liberal Arts Press, 153 W. 72nd St., New York 
23, N.Y. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Sth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. 

Ted McCarrel, Iowa City, Iowa 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42d St, 
New York 36, N.Y. 

McKnight & McKnight, 109-111 W. Market St, 
Bloomington, III. 

Macmillan Co., 60 Sth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 

Mass. Dept. of Educ., Boston 16, Mass. 

Meador Pub. Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston 15, 
Mass. 
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Meridian Books, 17 Union Square, New York 3, 


N.Y. 

Methodist Church, Bd. of Educ., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 
120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Michigan Dept. of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Michigan State Univ., East Lansing, Mich. 

Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. 

Minnesota Institute of Governmental Research, 
702 Empire Bank Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Univ. of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Modern Educ. Pubs., Manhattan, Kan. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore 12, Md. 

C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

National Academy of Sciences, National Re- 
search Council, 2101 Constitution Ave. N.W., 
Washington 25, D.C. 

National Art Educ. Assn., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pa. 

National Assn. for Physical Educ. of College 


Women, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 


D.C. 

National Assn. for Retarded Children, 99 Univ. 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

National Assn. of Public School Adult Educators, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
National Assn. of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
National Assn. of State Universities, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
National Aviation Council, 1025 Conn. Ave. 

N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Business Teachers Assn., 239 Greene 
St., New York 3, N.Y. 

National Catholic Educ. Assn., 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
National Citizens Council, 9 E. 40th St., New 

York 16, N.Y. 

National Committee for Educ. in Family Finance, 
488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

National Council of Independent Schools, 84 
State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 704 
S. 6th St., Champaign, III. 

National Educ. Assn., 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

National Federation of College and Univ. Busi- 
ness Officers Assn., Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

National Found. for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
_Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 

National League for Nursing, Div. of Nursing 
Educ., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
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Chicago 11, Ill. 

National Vocational Guidance Assn., 
St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Univ. of Nebraska Press, 209 Administration 
Hall, Lincoln 8, Neb. 

New England School Development Council, 20 
Oxford St.. Cambridge 38, Mass. 

New Jersey Dept. of Educ., Trenton 25, N.J. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Assn., 
Lester D. Beers, 1035 Kenyon Ave., Plain- 
field, N.J. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ., Bur. of Cur- 
riculum Research, Curriculum Center, 130 W. 
55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

New York (City) Bd. of Higher Educ., Div. 
of Teacher Education, 500 Park Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept., Albany 1, N.Y. 

New York (State) Teachers Assn., 152 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany 1, N.Y. 

New York (State) Temporary Commission on 
Educ. Finances, Albany 1, N.Y. 

Noble and Noble, 67 Irving Place, New York 3, 
N.Y. 

North Carolina School Boards Assn., Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, 
Mo. 

Ohio Educ. Assn., 213 E. Broad St., Columbus 
15, Ohio 

Ohio State Univ. Bur. of Special and Adult 
Educ., Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio State Univ., College of Educ., Columbus 
10, Ohio 

Univ. of Oregon, School of Educ., Eugene, Ore. 

Merton B. Osborn, Box 3, Redlands, Calif. 

Our Sunday Visitor Press, 41 E. Park Dr., Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 

Oxford Univ. Press, 114 5th Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 

Parent Study Press, 520 Monroe Ave., Scranton, 
Pa. 

Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., 8th & Union, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Philadelphia Public Schools, Benj. Franklin 
Pkway. and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

The President’s Committee on Educ. beyond the 
High School, Washington 25, D.C. 

P. S. Printers, Inc., 128 S. 2d Ave., Yakima, 
Wash. 

Psychological Corp., 522 5th Ave., New York 
18, N.Y. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Public Educ. Assn., 20 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N.Y. 
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Radio Corp. of Amer., Educ. Service, Camden, 
N.J. 

A. W. Randall, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Tex. 

Henry Regnery Co., 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. 

Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, 
N.Y. 

Rutgers Univ. Press, New Brunswick, N.J. 

St. Olaf College Press, Northfield, Minn. 

G. Salisbury, P.O. Box 943, Riverside, Calif. 

Porter Sargent, Inc., 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 

* Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42d St., New York 
N.Y. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, II. 

Scott, Foresman, 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

Secondary Educ. Bd., 186 Centre St., Milton 86, 
Mass. 

Sheed and Ward, Inc., 840 Broadway, New York 
3, N.Y. 

Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, N.J. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc., 630 5th Ave., New York 
20, N.Y. 

Society for Research in Child Development, 
Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 

Southern Regional Educ. Bd., 881 Peachtree St. 
N.E., Atlanta 9, Ga. 

Southwest School Admin. Center, Univ. of Texas, 
Austin 12, Tex. 

South-Western Pub. Co., 5101 Madison Rd., Cin- 
cinnati 27, Ohio 

Stanford Univ. Press, Stanford, Calif. 

State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Henry Stewart, Inc., 210 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, 
N.Y 


Alan Swallow, 2679 S. York St., Denver 10, 
Colo. 

Superintendent of Docs., Gov't Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Syracuse Univ. Press, Box 87, Univ. Sta., Syra- 
cuse 10, N.Y. 

Tax Institute, 457 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 

Univ. of Texas, Div. of Extension, Visual In- 
struction Bur., 18th & Red River St., Austin 
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12, Tex. 

Texas Research League, 213 W. 14th St., Austin, 
Tex. 

Texas Study of Secondary Educ., 217 Sutton 
Hall, Univ. of Texas, Austin 12, Tex. 

Charles C Thomas, Pub., 301-327 E. Lawrence 
Ave., Springfield, Ill. 

United Business Educ. Assn., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

United Nations, 42d & 1st Ave., New York 
N.Y. 

UNESCO Pub. Center, 152 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 

U.S. Dept. of the Army, Overseas Affairs Diy, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

U.S. Office of Educ., Washington 25, D.C. 

University Press, Columbus, Ohio 

Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1, 
N.Y. 

Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. 

J. W. Walch, Pub., Box 1075, Portland, Me. 

Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Webster Pub. Co., 1808 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

Western Michigan College, School of Gradu 
ate Studies, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Western Personnel Institute, 
Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 

The White House Conference 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Whiteside & Morrow, 425 4th Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

William-Fred erick Press, 313 W. 35th St., New 
York 1, N.S. ; 

H. W. Wilson Co., 960 University Ave., New 
York 52, N.Y. 

Woods School, Langhorne, Pa. 

World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 
5; BE. 

World Confed. of Organizations of the Teach 
ing Prof., 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
DC. 

World Pub. Co., 2231 W. 110 St., Cleveland 2, 
Ohio 

Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Yale Univ. Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven 7, 
Conn. 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 
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P! LAMBDA THETA FELLOWSHIPS 


Pi Lambda Theta 


offers 


Three $2,000 Fellowships 


The Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 
Two Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships 


For the Academic Year 1958-59 


Awards will be made to women of unusual promise or distinction 
who have already completed at least one year of graduate study and who 
present a proposal for a piece of work which represents a real contribution 
to the progress of educational theory or educational practice. 

Applications must be submitted not later than December 1, 1957. 

Application forms and further information concerning the conditions 
of the awards may be obtained by writing to the national office of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 


Pi LAMBDA THETA 
Portland Building, Room 307 
1129 Vermont Avenue N.W. 

Washington 5, D.C. 

















NATIONAL BOARD 


ois conipae ad ewes dedass sed BERNICE BAXTER 
Oakland Board of Education 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 6, California 

First Vice-President ...........4.. Giapys A. CORYELL 


University ot California, Moore Hall 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, California 


Ee eee ee M. ADELINE OLSON 
State Teachers College 
Mayville. North Dakota 

PRI csvccccgese case cine M. Vircinia Biccy 


227 Independence Drive 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 


Executive Director and Managing Editor 


1129 Vermont Avenue N. W.. 


Pe gp eccheriseveasceswers Lots KNOWLgs 
College of Education 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
Pe oh os cn ce ectew see SYLVIA Vopm 
College of Education 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, mer 
Vice-President . 
94 Old Mill Road’ 
Great Neck, New York 
DUE giturusassxearewes eens ons M. VIRGINIA Biccy 
Office of the Superintendent of Schools 
Concord, Massachusetts 
COO cesbwiedetessess BEULAH BENTON Tatum 
Goucher College 
Towson, Baltimore 4, Maryland 


..MaRIon E, Wig 


es eeeeeeceeeeees+CARMEN JOHNSON 
Washington 5, D.C. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1955-57 


Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws 
CN vecigucevcdiwes ces ened Giapys A, CORYELL 
University of California, Moore Hall 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, California 


Vera Naomi Baymiller, Bernice Carpenter, Marjorie 
B. Detlor, M. Pauline Handy, Inez W. Johnson, 
Esther A. Scott, Vinette E. Skjelstad 


Extension Committee 
SI ete piucdeheseecieeeced SyLv1a VOPNI 
College of Education 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Washington 
Frances © Beck, Joan Campbell, Constance Carr, 
ne Cummings, Dorothy Dakin, Mary Ellerman, 
Elwood, Alinda C. MacLeod, Doris H. Platt, 
ie le F, Sollenberger, Katharine M. York 


Fellowship Awards Committee 
oe Ee eee Giapys H. WATSON 
1419 New York Avenue 
Brooklyn 10, New York 
Helene Hartley, Olwen M. Jones, Ruth Strang, Helen 
Walker 


Finance Committee 
CRE onis'cicesssccscees MarGaretT RUTH SMITH 
Wayne State University 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
Catherine A. V. Lyons, M. Adeline Olson 


sh ie 
aati oe ots a dé cio aio.w-o or Marion E, WILES 
94 Old Miil Road 
Great Neck, New York 
Abby Adams, Catherine M. Broderick, Gwendolyn 
Crawford, Martha Cunningham, Talitha Herold, 


Marion S. Loesche, Ruth Lofgren, Lillian S. Logan, 
Esther Mouradian, Mary Ellen Oliverio, Mary-Ellea 
Patterson, Mary Jane Smith, Maude Stewart, Nang 
Throop, Gladys WwW. Toomey 


Committee on Public Affairs 
|| Sn ee A ae eR Lois KNOWLES 
College of Education 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
Louise Beltramio, Peggy Bourne, Susan Bowman, Mary 
A. Callahan, Marjorie Carpenter, Carolyn B. Cocke 
fair, Margaret F. S. Glace, Suzanne Good, Merle 
Karnes, Rosella Linskie, Lee Lucas, Annette Luthy, 
Doris Noel, Carolyn Parker, Mildred W. Saupe, 
Martha Stasney, Marcia Stewart 


Committee on Public Relations 
CHIE 5 sescuntus canes yess HELEN M. THOMPSON 
12701 Orangewood Rd. 
Anaheim, California 
Thelma I. Barnes, Frances Ceccarini, Nora Parker 
Coy, Patricia Damon, Helen Dillon, Sara Ann Fay, 


Edythe K. Hall, Katharine Hawkins, Edith Larson, 
Marie A. Moore, Charlotte Morrison, Jeanne 
Noble, Kathleen Owen, Dorothy A. Rietz, Marjorie 
E. Sanderson, Juanita ‘M. Taylor, Vivian E. Todd, 
Welcome A. Warner, Ethel M. Wolfe, Gladys A. 
Coryell, consultant 
Committee on Publications 
GR vice ckcasavsaceee NELLIE Mag KITCHENS 
404 Frederick Apt. 
a Missouri 
Evelyn M. Babb, Angela Mensing Beatty, Clarice 
Cuskaden, Mildred Dicke, Betty Frangen, Mindelle 


Meilachowitz, Mabel G. Prouty. Antoinette Razzano, 
Ruth H. Solomon, Margot Woodworth 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE, 1956-57 


Nominating Committee 
Se eee MAXINE DUNFEE 
413 E. Fourth St. 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Thelma Chisholm, Hazel Davis, Winnie W. Lambert, 
Louise P. Owen 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 1956-57 


ALPHA (Univ. of Mo.): 
gg ey Alta R. Motter, 109 Belvedere Apts., 
Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Dr. Geraldine 
Apts., Columbia, Mo. 
BETA (Syracuse Univ. ): 
President—Miss Viola Hall, 


Fergen, Belvedere 


233 W. Borden Ave., 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Correspondent— 

GAMMA (Univ. of Kan.) 
— Kay Davis, 1246 Oread, Lawrence, 
Correspondent— 

DELTA (Univ. of Pittsburgh): 
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President—Mrs. Nancy L. Snively, 329 S. Dallas 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8, ye. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Mary M. Page, 927 Bryn Mawr 
Rd., Fama 1, “e 

SILON (Univ. o inn 

"Rakien—ie. E. Louise Curtis, Macalester College, 
St. Paul 5, Minn. 

Correspondent—Miss Mary Ellen Perkins, 515 Sixth 
St. S.E., —— 14, Minn. 

ZETA Univ. of Was 

President—Miss oe Om La Brache, 5237 55th 
N.E., Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondent—Miss Janet Daily, 6226 31st Ave. 
N.E., Seattle 15, Wash. 

ETA (Univ. of Pa.): 

President—Miss Gladys Crowley, 230 S. 
Darby, Pa. 

Correspondent— 

THETA (Univ. of Iowa): 

President—Mrs. Doris S. Jakuhek, College of Educ., 
State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Correspondent—Miss Mabel Snedaker, R.F.D. 3, 
Iowa City, Iowa 

1OTA (Ind. Univ.): : 
President—Miss Nancy Lee Shallers, Pine Hall, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Margaret E, Alexander, P.O. 
Box 294, ae. Ind. 

KAPPA (Univ. of O 

President—Miss Orbis Stalsberg, 932 E. 20th St., 


Sth St., 


Eugene, Ore 

Correrpondent—Miss Lloydene Hurt, 1670 Alder, 
Eugene. 

LAMBDA iUnig. of Chicago): 

President—Miss Marion E. Dixon, Box 83, 5835 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
Correspondent—Miss Alice Welch, 


Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, IIl. 
MU (Cornell Univ.): : 
President—Miss Agnes Sinniger, 522 Dryden Rd., 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Correspondent— 
NU (Ohio State Univ.) : 
President—Miss Mollie Nelson, 1971 
Blvd., Columbus 21, Ohio 
Correspondent— 
XI (Univ. of Mich.): 
President—Mrs. Martha Zahn, 
Arbor, Mich. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Shata Ling, 
Blvd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
OMICRON (Univ. of Neb.) 
President—Miss Barbara hen, 616 North 16th, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Correspondent— 
PI (Wash. State College) 
President—Mrs. Ilone L. Long, Regents Hill, Pull- 
man, Wash. 
Correspondent— 
RHO (New York Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Ruth W. Pearson, 67 S. Munn Ave., 
East Orange, N.J. 


Cambridge 


439 S. Ashley, Ann 
2403 Vinewood 


Correspondent—Miss Mildred Lackey, 116 Church 
St., Keyport, N.J. 

SIGMA (Univ. of So. Calif.): 

President—Mrs. Norma B. Gibson, 902 S, Man- 


hattan Pl., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Gertrude G. Howard, 5258 Vil- 
lage Green, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
TAU (Univ. of 'N.D 
President—Miss Reticty Septon, 2630 University Ave., 
Grand Forks, N.D 
Gavependont tien Mary ~ seedan, 2500 Uni- 
versity Ave., Grand Forks, 
UPSILON (Stanford Univ. iE 
sca Laura Klauber, Box 1072, Stanford, 
alif. 
Correspondent— 

CHI (Johns Hopkins Univ.): 
President—Miss Virginia H. Youne. 
Heights Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 

Correspondent— 

PSI (Univ. of Tex.): 

Presdent—Miss Dell Felder, 705 W. 22%, Austin, 
ex. 

Coresbondent— 
MEGA (Univ. of Calif.) : 

President—Mrs. Vivian M. Wayne, 644 Connie Ave., 
San Mateo, Calif. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Muriel A. Rose, 1917 Alcatraz 
Ave., Berkeley 3, Calif. 


3306 Liberty 


Box 83, 5835 
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ALPHA ALPHA (Univ. of Ariz.): 
President—Mrs. Inez Johnson, 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Co rrespondent— 
ALPHA BETA (Univ. of Wis.): 
President—Miss Geneva McDonald, 227 Clifford Ct., 
Madison, Wis. 


1701 N. First Ave., 


Correspondent —Miss Erna Schweppe, 1 W. Gilman 
St., Madison, Wis. 
ALPHA GAMMA (Boston Univ.) : ; 
President—Dr. Florence G. Fraumeni, 7 Abington 


e., Holbrook, Mass. ; 
Correspondent—Miss Mary K. Carter, 12 Aerial St., 
Arlington, Mass 
ALPHA DELTA (Univ. of Calif. 
President—Miss Angelina due 5414 Weatherford 
Dr., Los Angeles 56, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. J.aet R. Ecki, 10665 Ashton 
Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
ALPHA EPSILON (Columbia Univ.) : 
President—Mrs. Marion Brown, 404 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Correspondent—Miss Dorothy Sawyer, 130 E. 39th 
St. York 16, N.Y. 
ALPHA ZETA (Northwestern Univ.): 
President—Miss LaDonna P. Rupinski, 2532 N. 


Richmond St., Chicago 47, Ill. 
Correspondent—Mxss. rs. Avis P. Barnard, 
Granville, Chicago 45, Ill. 
ALPHA ETA (Harvard Grad. School of Educ.): 
oe Alice F. Linnehan, 913 Washington 
Dorchester 24, Mass. 
Cimiabontann tie Nina Messer, 301 E. Holden 
Green, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
ALPHA THETA (George Washington Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Mary Curry, 908 E, Meadows 
Ct. S.E. Washington 21, D.C. 
Correspondent—Miss Mary E. Coleman, 
land Terr. S.E., Washington 20, D.C. 
ALPHA IOTA (Claremont College) 
President—Mrs. Elizabeth Clar 
Mountain Ave., Claremont, Calif. 
Correspondent Mrs, Edna Mae. Soper, 
Claremont, Calif. 
ALPHA KAPPA (Pa State Univ.): 
President—Miss Dorothy Alfke, 
State College, Pa. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA LAMBDA (Southern Methodist Univ.): 
President—Miss Mary Alice Stinson, 3014 Daniels, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Correspondent—Miss Marilyn Fitzgerald, 3109 Dan- 
iels, Dallas, Tex. 
ALPHA MU (Univ. of N.M.): 
President—Mrs. Monte Lee Davis, 421 Richmond 
Dr. S.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Helen Harriger, 2626 Gen- 
eral Marshall Ave. N.E., Albuquerque; N.M. 
ALPHA NU (Univ. of Buffalo 
President—Dr. Grace W. 
Snyder 21, N.Y. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA XI (Univ. of Tenn.): 
President—Miss Linda Ann Sitzman, 
Ave., Fountain City, Tenn. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Selma T. Sitzman, 
rush Ave., Fountain City, Tenn. 
ALPHA OMICRON (Colo, State College): 
President—Mrs. Marilyn H. Frykholm, 
Ave., Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA PI (Wayne State Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Beverly G. Viedrah, 
mouth, Oak Park, Mich. 
Correspondent—Miss Sandra Gross, 
Rd., Detroit 27, Mich. 
ALPHA RHO (Univ. of Colo.): 
President—Miss Barbara Wills, 
Boulder, Colo, 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA SIGMA (Tex. State College for Women): 
President—Miss Judith Bores, Box 2624, T.S.C.W. 
Sta., Denton, Tex. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Marion de Coligny, Box 2033, 
T.S.C.W. Sta., Denton, Tex. 
ALPHA TAU (Ball State Teachers College): 
President—Mivs Martha Wickham, 412 Shellbark 
Rd., Muncie, Ind. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Deckard, R.R. 1, 
Wabash, Ind. 
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ALPHA UPSILON (Southern Ill. Univ.): 
President—Miss Jane a i Woody Hall, 
Ill. Univ., Carbondale, I 
Correspondent—the nat amd 
ALPHA PHI (Univ. of Lg 
President—Miss Evelyn M. Babb, College of Educ., 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 
Correspondent—Dr. Dorothy Laird, College of Educ., 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 

ALPHA CHI (ong Beach State College): ; 
President—Miss Lillian Svoran, 11106 S. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles 61, Calif. 

Corvespondewt— Mrs Maxine Carr, 
Canal, Looe, Beach, Calif. 
CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMNZ (Columbia): 
President—-Mrs. Elizabeth M. English, 220 Edge- 
wood, Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Dr. age Mangel, 
ingside Dr., Columbia, 
CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNAE (Columbus) : 
President—Mrs. Clara Stanley, 2430 Granville Rd., 
Worthington, Ohio 
et me a 1490 Neil Ave., 


Colum 
CHICAGO ALUMNE on. area, Ill.): 
President—Dr, Mary M. Mullin, 4250 N. St. 
Ave., Chicago 18, IIl. 
Correspondent—Miss Roberta Shine, 901 Maple, Ev- 


COUNCIL” BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMNZ (Iowa-Neb.): 
President—Miss Irene Eden, 863 S. 60th, Omaha, 


Neb. 
Cee iin, Ingelborg MacHaffie, 1715 N. 
h St., Omaha, Neb. 
DAYTON ALUMNZ: (Ohio 
President—Miss Anna K. 
Apt. 19, Dayton 5, Ohio 
Correspondent—Mrs. Henrietta W. Newell, R.R. 1, 
29 Granite Dr., ym 5, Ohio 
DENVER ALUMNZ: (Colo.): 
President—Miss Chevsat Holmes, South Hall, Apt. 
15, 1240 Colorado Blvd., Denver, Colo. 
Correspondent —Miss Gertrude Ford, 1345 Logan St., 


Denver, Colo. 
DETROIT “ALUMNA (Mich. ): 
President—Miss Anna O'Connor, 
Detroit 14, Mich. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Helen G. 
chester West, Detroit 3, Mich. 
EUGENE ALUMNZ& (Ore.): 
President—Miss Pearle A. Hewitt, 
ugene, Ore. 
Correspondent— 
EVANSVILLE ALUMNA (Ind. ): 
President—Miss Ruby Strickland, F, J. Reitz High 
hool, Evansville 12, In 
Correspondent—Miss Alma “Weintz, 402 First Ave., 
Evansville, Ind. 
FORT W. WAYNE. ALUMNZ (Ind.): 
President—Miss Leah Ruth Miller, 441 E. Wild- 
wood Ave., Fort Wayne 5, Ind. 
seg 2 ge ggg ng meva Burwell, 2301 Fair- 
eld Ave., Fort a, Ind. 
GRAND FORKS ALUMNZ (N.D.): 
President—Miss Rebecca Calderwood, 608 Belmont 
Rd., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Correspondent— 
INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNZ (Ind.): 
President—Miss Ruth M. Ault, 15 Bankers Lane, 
Apt. B, Indianapolis 1, Ind. 
Conependune—tte. Alice M. Eagle, 795 West 
Drive, Woodruff Place Indianapolis, Ind. 
KANSAS ‘CITY ALUMNA ( 
President—Miss Marjorie B "Sa 
St., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Corres ee Irene Pearson, 2837 Parkwood 
vi nsas 
NTUCKIANA iM (Ind.-Ky.): 
— Jessie L. McGlon, , 44 42, Lyndon 


2506 W. 


Southern 


59 Rivo Alto 
1713 Morn- 


Faye Reeder, 


Louis 


): 
Lemke, 434 Grand Ave., 


7219 E. Canfield, 


Gordon, 1337 Win- 


1601 Olive St., 


7229 Walnut 


Convapuaiees~Ulee. Anna K. Ransaw, 
Walnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
LONG BEACH ALUMN&: (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Martha R. Gunning, 2354 McNab 
Ave., Long Beach 15, Calif. 
Corresbondent Miss Claire L. Rogers, 2023 Lime 
Ave., Long Beach 6, Ca 
Los ANGELES UMN XCalif. ): 
President—Miss Marjorie E. Wolfe, 
burn Ave., Torrance, Calif. __ 
Correspondent—Miss Ernestine Kinney, 1622 N. Ave. 


16704 Glen- 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZOJ 


Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMN/® (N.Y 
President—Dr. ae Nutley, 905 West End J 


New York 2 
Ruth Lofgren, 3310 Avenug 


Comrespondent Dr. 
Brooklyn 10 
NORTHERN OA NiTORNIA ALUMN (San 
cisco Bay area): 
President—Miss Theresia Nelson, 708 Edwards 
Crockett, Calif. 3 
Correspondent—Mrs, Grace Maertins, 251 G& 
erkeley 2, Calif. : 
NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMNZ (South 
area 
President—Miss Edith L. Steele, 2105 S. Mich 
St., South Bend, Ind. ; 
Correspondent—Mrs, Myrtle Burns, 1217 Diag 
Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNA (Cleveland): 
President—Miss Mildred Dicke, 1634 Parkwood 
Lakewood 7, Ohio 
Correspondent— 
PASADENA ALUMN£ (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Evelyn Lowe, 
Pasadena 6, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Renee Leroy, 
Pasadena, Cali 
PHILADELPHIA ALUMNA (Pa.): 
President—Mrs. Margaret W. Efraemson, 
a, City Line & Wynnewood Rd., M 


aidan 
PORTLAND ALUMNZ& (Ore.): 
President—Mrs. Harriett Foreman, 
Ave., Portland 16, Ore 
Correspondent—Miss Helen Schaper, 
Ave., Portland 12, Ore. 
ST. LOUIS ALUMNZ (Mo.): 
—— Marjorie Geist, 
ville 
Correspondent —Miss Marian Strauss, 
St. Louis 12, 
SAN BERNARDINO. VALLEY ALUMNZ ( 
President—Mrs. Margaret Weeks, 3248 Sep 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
SAN DIEGO ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Karen M. Wiseman, 2345 Pre 
Dr., San Diego 3, Calif. : 
Correspondent—the President 
SAN JOSE ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Margaret W. 
Ave., San Jose 28, Calif. 
Cn Lois Pryor, 
San Jose, Calif. 
SANTA BARBARA ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
President—Miss Esther Poulson, 487 San Ysidro 
Santa Barbara, Calif. : 
Correspondent— 
SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMN# ( 
President—Miss Enid Elser, 3875 West 54 St., 
Angeles 43, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Alsace- Daniels, 5804 
worth, Los Angeles 19,. Calif. 3 
SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMN£ (Bloomington 
President—Dr. Angela Mensing Beatty, 920 
Mitchell St., Bloomington, Ind. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Estella Dyer, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
SPOKANE UMN (Wash.): 
President—Miss Marcella Smith, E. 8712 H 
ton, Spokane 62, Wash. E 
Correspondent—Miss Vivian Sweeney, W. 114 
St., Spokane, Wash. 
TOLEDO PALUMNZ: (Ohio): 
President—Miss Ruth © Maier, 
Toledo 9, Ohio 
Correspondent Mis Ethel Wooden, 2717 Fultong 
Toledo 10, q 
WASHINGTON ALUMNA (Seattle) : 
President—Miss Betty Betz, 8111 


Seattle 15, Wash. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Matilda Gilbreath, 5306 
Ave. N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMN#& { 
Potions De. Catherine: A. V. Lyons, 12 S. 
mont Ave., Pittsburgh 2, 
Apt. 48, 


Correspondent—Miss aay "Miah, 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 
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